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} thor of * The Chronicles of j 
ad green She Yule Log.” “ Philip of Lutetia,” e, 


CHAP. XXV—Concluded. 


At this moment Fonrier rose, his large frame ] 
towering like a giant's above that o issil- | 


lon. 


“ Comrades,” ho said, in his great reagh 
Tam no friend. to: the 

present order of things, and if a change de- it keep thy bh 
removal of Citizen Lonis Bo-j . Ro put his hand into the urn, an 
hescyely withdrew it. Paul then did the same; 
on a word. from Fourier, they each threw 

their ball down on the table, Paul had drawn 


rere now put in by Baudoin, 
yaad. geye ead 


yoice, “I need net say 


pends upon the 
naparte, then by all means 
But I want an answer to one 
to put, 


Citizen Roussillon answer that?” 


Roussillon’s eyes gleamed with angry fire, to 
find himself thus suddenly called to accoun 


and the sensation which the question seem 
to create augmented his wrath. 
“Why dost thou ask?” demanded he, in 


peremptory tone, and with a’black frown on his 


brow. 


“ Answer, answer,” exclaimed several voices. 
“Well, suppose I did advise it,” retorted he, 


defiantly, “what then ?” 


“ Only that on thee rests the responsibility 
of having counselled us to vote for a man wh 
has betrayed the Red Republic,” replied Fou- 


rier. 
“True, that is trae,” said the voices. 


toussillon’s lips quivered with rage, and he 


clenched his hand hard,.as he pressed it to.h 


breast ; but he maintained a resolute attitude, 


notwithstanding, and spoke in a firm voice: 
“The reasons I 
factory,” he said ; 


account now ”—— 


“Satisfactory to whom?” interrapted Bau- 


doin. 


“To those, at least, who voted as T advised,” 


responded Roussillon., 


“T was not one of them,” ejaculated Bau- 


doin. 
“Nor I,” said Fourier. 
“Nor I,” chimed in many others. 


“Ts this a conspiracy 2?” shouted Roussillon, | 
“and against me? I demand an instant expla- 
nation at the hands of Citizens Baudoin and 


Fourier.” - 
The silence was complete. 


result of this unlooked-for contest. 
took upon himself to break the pause. 


“Citizen Roussillon,” he said, “‘ we are all 
concerned for the welfare of the Red Repub- 
lic ; and we have all bound ourselves by a sol- 
emn oath to protect it; to sacrifice our lives 
in its defence, and even the lives of ‘those 
whom we may have reason. to know are play- 


ing it false. 


night, not so long ago, when he came here” 


The speaker was interrupted by a general 
exclamation of astonishment, and many were 
the fieree eyes directed upon Roussillon. Fou- 


rier resumed: 


“Yes, here! How he obtained his introduc- 
But -here ho has been, and 
one of our secrets is in his keeping. It is 
true he took the oath, but he may at any: mo- 
ment perjure himself, and destroy us. Com- 
rades, we. stand on a mine, and Citizen Bona- 
parte holdSthe mateh! Who will deny it? We 


tion, matters not. 


must preserve ourselves, that is clear; and 


am about to show how that may be done, and 
at the same time afford Citizen Roussillon an 
opportunity of proving his fidelity to the Red 


Republic; for here, in presence of you all, 
declare him to be suspected ” 


toussillon did not give him time to complete 
the sentence, but darting an angry glance 


around, and at the speaker, shouted : 
“ Suspected! of what?” 


“Treason to the Red Republic,” continued } 
“ Here are the proofs. On the night 
in question, Citizen Roussillon, thou wert. seen 
to converse aside with Citizen Bonaparte:-That 
alone may not have beén a suspicious circum- 
stance; but since that time thou hast been seen 
at the Elysée; thou hast been there: Wilt 


Fourier: 


thou deny it?” ’ ‘ 


“T do not intend to deny it,” answered Rous- 


sillon, with foreed calmness. 


“He confesses! He confesses!” exclaimed 


the voices again. 


“LT repeat, thent, Citizen Roussillon,” resumed 
Fourier, “ that this fact proves thee to be deal- 
ing falsq@ly by us. I will not demand to know 
thy reasons for acting as thou hast, but I will 
put thy fidelity to the test. Wilt thou abide 


It ¢ 


“Name the conditions,” replied the artist, 


“ ’ 
and I will answer yes, or no!” 


“Thou hast declared Citizen Bonaparte to 
be a traitor te the Red ae Fat pursued Foa- 
What 


rer. “Thou hast said 
say you, comrades 7.” 


e must die. 


“The oath! Death ‘to those who betray us! 


He must die!” was the unanimous response. 


“Then I propose that he should die by the 
hand of Citizen Roussillon,” continued Fou- 


rier. “Thy answer." 


Perfectly collected now, ‘but deadly ‘pale, 
Roussillon remained unmoved, until the mur- 
uur of voices, uniting in approra) of this pro- 


posal, had subsided. Then he said: 


_ “Comrades, when T advised our party to yote 
for Citizen Bonaparte, Thad good reasons for 
wing f had, too, good reasons 
for going to the Elysée. What if I went there 


giving that advice. 


to revenge the Red Republie?” 


“Then,” interrupted Bandoin, “thou canst 
hot afford the Red Republic a better proof of 
thy fidelity, than by* pursuing thy purpose 


how.” 
Another murmur of approbation, : 


“T agree,” replied Roussillon; “but on one 
condition. Iam not alone in my treason, if 
treason it be, of which I stand accused. ‘One! 
of our number, who has been forced to attend’ 
to. our} 


Rous-| 
artisan, suddenly | 
} from the conse- }gé 
(juences of having become one of your num- | 
a condition, too. , If 1 abide} m 
be a satisfactory proof of my 


this evening, is suspected of insincerity 
Cause. Let him abide the same test.” 

_. Lam the man thou refers to, Citizen 
sillon,” exclaimed a youn ; 
mising. “T will not shri 


ber. But I claim 
the test, will that 
ren to the Red 
ea! yes!” reg: .d the many voices. 

“ And song 55: lama er y Vv 
you, if I renew only that part of our‘ oa 
which binds me to be fai , 
public?” ca Fe 
. For what reasons?” as 
Because, though T atin 
your color,” responded ‘the 
Ido not approve of your: 


Republic?” 


our opponents, Di 
ever name you mays 
plating is assassination, 
oath, I will abide the cons 


Sincerity is suspected 


terms: 


feet) 100, 


copy for one year 


jane 


the Bastile,” “ The Bm 


let us remove him, 
uestion I intend 
and | think I have aright} demand it, 
Who. placed .Citizen Bonaparte where ho is? 


Citizen brother Roussillon. tells. us it was the 
vote of the Red Republican tern ~T think it 
was, too, to a cérlain extent. But, if'so, and he 


owes his success to us in any manner, who was 
it advised the Reds to vote for him? Will 


gave at the time were satis- 
‘and I do not recognise the 


Every man 
seemed to be holding his breath, watching the 
Fourier 


Thou wert one of the strongest "Robi 
opponents of Citizen Bonaparte, until a certain 


from 


i) 





he white one. 
Two fresh balls 


Paul; 


“He who draws black,” he said; 
ped 


‘ourier 


it 


silence was not interr ‘ 
“Dost thon understand, 
Fourier, in a grayé tone. 


a 
though his hand trembled not. 3 


sillon?” said Fourier, addressing the artist. 
“ Go on,” retorted the latter, impatiently. 


it instantly with a convulsive shudder. 


is 
awaiting the signal from Fourier. 


ently. 


instant. 

“Thank God!” gas 
ball dropped from his hand; and with 
deep sigh, he fell down in a fainting fit. 
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A Tale of Saxon Slavery in the Twelfth Con 
BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


CHAP. XIV. 
The Pursuit. 


Now tell me thy name, good fellow, said he, 
Under the leaves of lyne. 

Nay, by my faith, quoth bold Robin, 
Tal thou have told me thine. 

wn 


Hood and Guy of Gisborne. 


able speed. 


and struck at his best pace across the waste. 


wea 


speed, where the ground favored his runnin, 
until perhaps an hour. before daybreak. 
that darkest moment ofthe nigh 


the hills, having . 
venison, and oar just as the skies’ 
brighten, got u way, 80 
‘about: this’ hour his foes would resu 


' 





Citizen Roussillon, 


‘and stop- 
Significant glances were exchanged, but the 
izen Paul?” asked 


“ He who draws black, A death,” replied 
the young man, firmly; but his voice was hol- 
low, and his eyes were bright with moisture, 


“ Dost thou, too, comprehend, Citizen Rows- 


In the midst of a silence like unto that of the 
o| tomb, the. urn was shaken, and presented to 
Paul, who dipped his hand into it, rma 

8 
then set it down, clenched, upon the table, 
knuckles downwards. Roussillon then put in his 
hand, calmly, keeping it closed in front of him, 


“Are you ready?” asked the latter, pres- 


A momentary panse, a nod of the head from 
right assumed by Citizen Fourier-to call me to | each, an Sepaaohe from Fourier, and Paul 
and Roussillon opened their hands at the same 


Paul, as the white 
a deep, 


(Fanered according t@ act of Congress, in the year 1854, by 
H. Anrnon, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 


Until the last glimmer of daylight had faded 
out in the west, and total darkness had prevail- 
ed for several hours through the forest, Ead- | 
wulf remained a prisoner in his hollow trunk, 
unable to discover the whereabout of his ene-. 
mies, but well assured that théy had not return- 
ed, but had taken up some bivouac for the 
night, not very far in advance of his hiding- 
place, with the intention of again seeking for 
his trail on the morrow, when they judged that 
1 | he would have once more taken the road. But 
las soon as, looking up the chimney-like aper- 
ture of his hiding-place, he discovered the foli- 
1] 938° silvered by the moonbeams, he scaled the 
inside of the trunk, not without some difficulty, 
working his way upward with his back and 
knees, after the fashion of a modern chimney 
sweep, and, emerging into the open air, drew a 
long breath, and again lowered hisaelf, as he 
had ascended, by the drooping branches, and 
once more entered the channel of the stream. 
This was in this place shallow, with a hard bot- 
tom, the current which was swift. and noisy 
scarce rising to his knee, sa that he waded 
down it without much difficulty, and at a toler- 


After he had proceeded in this manner about 
two miles, he discovered a red light in an open 
glade of the forest, at a short distance ahead, 
on the left bank of the river; and, as he came 
abreast of it, readily discovered his enemies, 
withthe bloodhounds in their leashes, sitting 
or lying around a fire which they had kindled, 
ready, it was evident, to resume the search with 
the earliest dawn. This he was enabled to dis- 
cern without quitting the bed of the stream, 
whose brawling ripples drowned the sound of 
his footsteps; and as the water deepened im- 
mediately ahead of him, he again plunged 
noiselessly, and swam forward at least two 
miles farther; when, calculating that he had 
given them a task of two or three hours at least 
before they could succeed in finding’ where he 
had quitted the watercourse, if he had not en- 
tirely thrown them out, he took land on the op- 
posite side to that on which they were posted, 


It might have been ten o’clock in the even- 
ing when he left the oak tree, and, though 
and hungry, .he plodded forward at a 
_steady pace, never falling short of four. miles 
an hour, and often greatly exceeding that 


after > 
had he paused ina little hollow o 
the hills, having p run ee he calculated at least 
five-and-thirty miles between himself and his 
‘hunters, lighted a fire, cooked a n of = 
at 
resume their 


: erga) 3 yi 
| before resi his , he climbed a small 
ash tree, w a, the level swamp, 
and thence at once descried three watch-fires, 
| blazing brilliantly at three several spots on the 

circumference of the morass, one almost direct- 
| ly ahead of him, and nearly at the spot where 
wis to issue on to wild heathery moors 
of Bolland forest, on the verge of the counties 
of York and Lancaster, and within fifty miles of 
the provincial capital and famous sands of the 
latter. By these fires he judged easily that 
thus far they had traced him, and found the 
spot where he had entered the bogs, the circuit 


to yee death-hounds on his track, where he 
should again strike the firm gone 

In one hour, perceiving the position of his 
pursuers, he passed out of the marsh at about 
a piven = the westernmost wateh-fire, and, 
in order as much as possible to bafile them,. 
cones for a couple of hundred yards up a 
ah ov runnel of peut, Sti drained sows 

mM the. 

F “Onee Boe seared a start of ate 
hours over the Normans, but with this disadvan- 
tage—that they would have little difficulty in 
finding his trail on the morrow, and that the 
country which he had to traverse was so open, 
that he dared not attempt to journey over it by 
daylight. 

Forward he fared, therefore, though growing 
yery weak and weary, for he was foot-sore and 
exhausted, and chilled with his long immersion 
in the waters, until the sun had been over the 
hills for about two hours, much longer than 
which he dared not trust himself on the moors, 
when he began to look about eagerly for some 
watercourse or extensive bog, by which he 
might again hope to avoid the scent of the 
unerring hounds. . 

None such appeared, however, and des 
rately he plodded onward, almost despairing 
utterly exhausted, without a hope of esc 
by speed of foot, and seeing no longer 


of concealment. Suddenly nthe su 
getting high, and he rm Pp 
every moment, the sou 


opening behind him, he crossed the brow of a 
round-topped heathery hill, crested with crags 
of gray limestone, and from its brow at some 
twenty miles distance. faintly discerned the 
glimmering =a ye of Morecambe bay, and the 
reat fells of Westmoreland and Cumberland 
Sain up like blue clouds beyond them. 

But, through the_ narrow ghyll, immediately 
at his feet, a brawling stream rushed noisily 
down the steep gorge from the north, southerly. 
Headlong he leaped down to it, through the tall 
heather, which here grew rank, and overtopped 
| his head; but, before he reached it, he blun- 

dered into a knot of six or seven men, sleeping 
on a bare spot of greensward, round the extinet 
shea of a fire, and the carcase of a deer, which 

y had slain, and on which they had broken 

ir fast. 

tartled by his rapid and unceremonious in- 
rusion into their circle, the men sprang to 
their feet with the speed of light, each laying a 
cloth-yard arrow to the string of a bended long- 
bow, bidding him “Stand, or die.” 

Fora moment, he thought his hour was come; 
but the next glance reassured him, and he saw 
that his fortune had again brought him safety, 
in the place of ruin. 

The men were Saxons, outlaws, fugitives 
from the Norman tyranny, and several of them, 
like himself, serfs escaped from the cruelty of 
their masters. One of them had joined the 
party so recently, that, like Eadwulf, he yet 
wore the brazen collar about his neck, the 
badge of servitude, and easy means of detec- 
tion, of which he had not yet found the means 
to rid himself. 

A few words sufficed to describe his piteous 
flight, and to win the sympathy and a promise 
of protection from the outlaws; but when the 
bloodhounds were named, and their probably 
close proximity, they declared with one voice 
that there was not a moment to be lost, and 
that they could shelter him without a possibility 
of danger. 

Without farther words, one by one they en- 
tered the brook, scattering into it as if the 
were about to pass down it to the po dof 
but, the moment their feet were in the water, 
turning upward and ascending the gorge, which 
grew wilder and steeper as they proceeded, un- 
til, at a mile’s distance, they came to a great 
circular cove of rocks, walled in by crags of 
three hundred feé in height, with the little 
stream plunging down it, at the upward ex- 
tremity, small in volume, but sprinkling the 
staircase of rocks, down which it foamed, with 
incessant sheets of spray. 

Up this perilous ladder, one by one, where to 
an unpracticed eye no ascent appeared possible, 
the outlaws straggled painfully but in safety, 
the spray effacing every track of their footsteps, 
and the water carrying off every trace of the 
scent where they had passed, until they reached 
‘the topmost landing-place. There the stream 
was projected in an arch from the rock, which 
jutted out in a bold table; and there, stooping 
under the foamy sheet, the leader entered a low 
eavern, with a mouth scarce exceeding that of 
a fox earth, but expanding within into a large 
and roomy apartment, where they ate and ca- 
roused and slept at their ease, daring the whole 
day and all the succeeding night; for the rob- 
bers insisted that no foot must- be set without 
their cavern. by the fugitive, until they should 
have ascertained by their spies that the Nor- 
mans had quitted their neighborhood. This 
they did not until late in the following day, 
when they divided themselves into three par- 
ties, and struck off northwesterly toward the 
upper sands at the head of the bay, for which 
they had evidently concluded that Kadwulf was 
making, after they had exhausted’ every effort 
of ingenuity to discover the means of his inex- 
plicable disappearance, on the verge of that 
tiny rivulet, running among open moors on the 
bare hill-sides. 

So soon as they were certain of the direction 
which the enemy had taken, and of the fact 
that they had abandoned the farther use of the 
bloodhounds, as unprofitable, the whole party 
, | struck due westerly across the hills, on a right 





t} line for aarti guiding their companion 


with unerring skill across some ten miles of 
partiallfeultivated country, to the upper end 
of the estuary of the Lon, about one mile north 
of the city, which dreary water they reached in 
ee mg | twilight. Here a skiff was_ pro- 
duced from its concealment in the rushes, and 
he was ferried over the frith, as a last act of 
kindness, by his entertainers, who, directin 

him on his way to the sands, the roar of whic 

}might be heard already in the distance, re- 
treated with all s to their hill fastnesses, 
from which they felt it would be most unsafe 
for them to be found far distant by the morn- 


‘nue Tint. : 
3, ge did not much exceed four 
; before he arrived at the end, Ead- 

* met the greatest alarm which had yet be- 
im; for, just as it was growing too 

inguish objects clearly, a horseman 
( or rather crossed him from the 
; riding so noiselessly over the sands, 
: upon him before he heard the 
ugh escape was impossible, had it been 
he start rctively to fly, when a 
siled him friendly in the familiar Saxon 


Ho! ‘brother Saxon, this is thou, then, is 


. 





of which they were skirting, in order onee more | 


| colder 


“HORACE 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


CHAP. If. yee | 
Nine years have brought miany changes ¢y 
to such a quiet country town as Ireton, The 
is, another grave by side of little Ali 
within the shadow of the old chureh steeple; 
battling with disease among his patients, D 
Gresham has fallen a victim himself in the 
midst-of his years; and now the gentle-eyed 
widow sits at the window, and watches tw 
ves instead of ong. jae § 
aa she has much to comfort her; for all the 
world, echoing the voice of her own heart, says: 
“Was there ever a better son than Horace 
Gresham? So noble, 80 attentive, so good!” 
But, like every other idol, he sometimes —~ 
anxious Cagiva vet ge: mother’s heart. He | 
bys too th u so young a man, and 
es onaay, ‘sad, thet the fifother’s 
echoes in very sympathy, and, baffled in 
all her attempts to ascertain the cause, slie is 
obliged to content herself with striving to miti- 
gate the evil, by making the house as cheerful 
as possible. 

“Oh, if he would but become thoroughly 
interested in some one! If he would but love 
with the whole strength of his nature!” she 
often thought, when surrounded by the bevy of 
fair young friends and relatives, who found Ire- 
ton such a beautiful place to visit; and then her 
eye would wander in search of a lovely, graceful, 
girl, who was never willingly far distant from 
her side, and add: “Oh, that he would love 
her!” 


That fair girl was Milly Granger, and’ in 





truth that little stinted bud has blossomed out 


a very loveable being. Nine years of hap- 

ess had worked miracles for her; and others 

e Mrs. Gfesham might well wonder how a 

ng man like Horace could fail to worship 

But he did not; and, at times, his mother 

almost at his calm, reserved manner 

toward her, father could be more careful 

of her healt re thoughtful of her pleasure, 

and that is "sho often sighed to herself, at 
witnessing some little passage between them. 

Others marked his manner toward Milly with 
Re as much interest, and far more satisfaction. 

mong them were Mrs. Lester and Clara. The 
mother still cherished certain schemes with re- 
gard to Clara, and it did not suit her at all to 
have the portionless daughter of her sister Milly 
step into Horace’s heart and estate, to the ex- 
clusion of her own daughter, as she had into 
Mrs. Gresham’s—a feeling in which Miss Clara 
cordially joined, though, in their frequent visits 
to Ireton, they were very careful to treat Milly 
with a great show of affection and respect. 
There was one other who would willingly have 
aided their plans, even tO removing the obsta- 
ele; for Alfred Lester’s boyish predilection for 
Milly had. grown with his growth, and strength- 
ened by his mother and sister’s opposition, un- 
til he would gladly-have made her his wife on 
any terms. But this was a step to be sanction- 
ed only in desperate emergency; and, quieted 
by Horace’s manner and Milly’s evident lack of 
particular interest in Alfred, they apprehended 
no immediate necessity for doing this. 

Happily Alfred, in his good-natured self-con- 
ceit, was not troubled with any fears of a rival, 
especially of one in the person of “ that graye 
Cousin Horace,” whom he secretly voted a bore, 
handsome as he acknowledged him to be; and it 
never entered his head that Milly or any other 
woman could prefer Horace to himself. So 
confident of success, in a sudden pique at his 
mother, he rode down to Ireton, and made 
known his intentions to Horace. He was too 
much occupied to observe the sudden paleness 
that overspread that gentleman’s cheek at his 
words, or that his voice seemed changed and 
constrained, as, after a moment’s silence, he 
asked— 

“Ts Millicent cognizant of this? Do you seek 
me at her request?” , 

“No, not exactly, though of course she 
knows all about it. I have always loved her, 
even when she was a litile girl in our house, 
and have always told her so; though, like all 
such girls, she affects not to understand me.” 

“ And she—you are certain she reciprocates 
your feelings.” 

“Why, yes. It can scarcely be otherwise. 
She has seen no one else, or no one worth see- 
ing, but you, Cousin Horace, who, to say the 
truth, seem to be proof against all women.” 
And the gay young man laughed merrily, as he 
switched off the clover blossoms with his riding 
whip, for he had found Horace on a favorite 
seat beneath a magnificent elm that shaded 
the lawn. 

Horace bowed, and said, hastily, “that he 
would speak to Milly, and if her wishes coin- 
cided with his, he would place no obstacle in 
the way ;” and with a hearty sincerity Alfred 
Lester uttered his thanks, and turned away. 

“Loved her as a father!” Ah, how little 
do we know of the hearts of those nearest to 
us! Would a father’s heart thus turn to ice 
within him, at the knowledge of his child's loy- 
ing and being loved? Does his face wear such 
a look of agony at the thought of giving her 
away a bride? No! Happiness wings not the 
soul this. Oh, what a revelation that inter- 
view had given Horace of his own heart! Now, 
all the yearning tenderness, the passionate love, 
which for years he had striven to hide there, 
and had shrunk from recognising, rose up and 
cried aloud, and would not be silenced. Then, 
how hard it was to keep his carly vow; and, 
like Jephthah of old, he bowed his head upon 
his hands, and prayed—not that he might be 
spared the bitter cup, but that he might have 
strength given him to quaff it with a firm lip, . 

That there was a great gulf between him and 
Milly,-he knew; he had never thought to pass it, 
even in his most secret thought ; but to be ask- 
ed to dig it deeper and wider with his own 
hands, to put another between them, to utter 
for another those words which now rose sponta- 
neously to his lips—it was too much, and in the 
wild despair of that hour he prayed for death. 

“Horace, dear Horace!” How every drop 
of blood in his veins leaped at that voice—how 
his firm nerves trembled beneath the touch of 
the light hand laid upon his shoulder! Young 
Lester’s words had raised the spell with which 
his iron will had bound blood and brain hereto- 
fore, and he struggled powerfully against the 
impulse to throw himself at her feet, and tell 
her all—all his guilt and all his love; to fold 
her once to his wretched, tortured heart, in 
token of forgiveness, and go from her sight for- 
ever. 

But, then, came the memory of Alfred, con- 
fident of her affection ; and inwardly repeating 
his remark, “ How can it be otherwise?” he 
lifted his face towards her with a mighty effort 
at his usual com n effort unsuccessful, 
for, brushing back his damp hair with a-sister’s 
familiarity, she said, anxiously— 

“Why, Horace, what has hay 
are ill! It is another of 
is it not?” 


ypened!. You 
your an faint turns, 


5 i 
Perhaps 80, but it is gone now. Milly,” he 
added, “sit down here; I wish to talk with 
rou. : i 
y No ear save oné accustomed to note the 
slightest intonations of that voice would hey 
detected anything unusual in the tone in which 
these words were uttered, But Milly felt 
change at once; and as Horace’s heart grew 
colder and heavier, hers began to throb with 
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have remembered your sensitive delicacy, and 

Wroached this subject less abruptly, Indeed, I 

fally sympathize with your feelings—but, I am 

Sp and rude—not much used,” he added, 

with a painful attempt to smile, “to business 

like this.” . . 

_ Her only_reply was a burst of tears. 

_ He looked at her a moment, then rose and 

paced the ground beneath the trees, unti¥ her 
ief grew quieter, and manifested itself only 


y suppressed sobs. -  « 
as How vividly. bs reminded him of their 
ing in” s garden, years 

fen ho Had Wheltered: horn hic armas wail 
her little sorrowfal heart grew quiet. How he 
longed to do it now—how almost irresistible 
was the impulse that moved him to open his 
arms and shelter her, as of yore; but he re- 
membered, also, that it was then that he had 
consecrated. himself to her happiness, and 
should he not keep his vow? So he seated 
himself again, and said, tenderly, though he 
did not take her hand, as had ever been his 
wont— 

“You know, Milly, how dearly we love you— 
my inother and I—how much it will cost us to 
part with you.”“ (Milly thought him choking 
for breath, but as she looked up, the same 
composed face met'hers.) “We are very self- 
ish, but not so much so ag to stand in the way 
of your happiness. If we feel tempted to do so, 
we will remind each other of all the long years 
through which you have been to us a light and 
a blessing, and grow—content. We have much 
to thank you for, Milly.” 

She could not speak for her tears, and again 
he went on: 

“When God gave you to us, in the place 
of little Alice, Milly, I vowed to be a father” 
(ch, how his heart cowered and shrunk at that 
word) “to you—a brother. Now, I would 
say, if you find in your heart any response to 
Alfred's confession—if that bids you go—do so, 
and God’s blessing and ours go with you.” 

She did not even raise her head, and again 
he forced himself to add— ; 

“ Alfved’s conduct has been open and manly 
in this affair. He tells me it is no new thing 
with either of you, and I have promised him to 
put no obstacles in the way.” (Did he note the 
tremor that shook the bowed figure at his side, 
as he uttered these words?) “He has many 
good qualities, which are capable of being de- 
veloped into something much higher and nobler 
than they are at present. You need not answer 
now—wait until you are more composed. It is 
very sudden to me—took me quite by surprise, 
or T should not have been so abrupt. But Iam 
apt to be unobservant, absent, unsocial—selfish- 
ly so, I know—perhaps neglectful.” 

“Oh! no, no, no!” she cried, hastily rising 
and standing before him. “ You aré all that is 
kind, noble, thoughtful, and good! You told 
me once never to say that again,” she said, see- 
ing him start. “You remeniber the time, but 
I must say it for this once. And, Horace,” she 
went on, speaking very distinctly though rapid- 
ly, “let.me say what I have to say now. Tell 
Alfred Lester that I am grateful to him for his 
kind opinion of me—grateful for all the kind- 
ness-wliich he has shown me since I was a 
friendless child in his mother’s house—Heaven 
knows how grateful ; but I cannot be his wife!” 

«Milly ” 

“Let the subject drop, Horace; never men- 
tion it again. Jt cannot be!” And, turning 
suddenly aside to avoid that keen, scrutinizing 
glance, she walked slowly toward the house. 


TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPE. 
SPEECH OF HON. JOSEPH R. CHANDLER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Delivered in the House of Representatives, Jan. 10, 1855. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 

Mr. CHANDLER said: I rise to express my 
opinions on a subject which ought never to have 
been introduced into the Congress of the United 
States; but, having been brought hither and dis- 
cussed, the suggestions of many friends lead me 
to believe that it is my duty to present, not 
merely my Opinions, but certain facts, in rela 
tion thereto. 

I purpose making some reply to the remarks 
of the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Banks, |] who recently addressed this House, 
in Committee, on some of the prevailing topics 
of the day, and made special and inculpatory 
allusion to the creed of the Roman Catholic 
Church; involving a charge of latent treason 
against its members, or at least imputing to 
them an article of religious faith that overrides 
all fealty to the Government of the country, and 
would render them unworthy of public trust— 
suspected citizens, and dangerous officers. 

Before I commence my direct reference to 
the subject of my remarks, let me say that, 
whatever may be my religious belief and connec- 
tions, I trust that all who know me in this House 
will acquit me of the charge of any attempt to 
obtrude those opinions upon others, or to press 
upon my associates, publicly or privately, any 
defence of the creed of my church, or the pecu- 
liarity of its forms and ceremonies. Believing, 
sir, that religion is a personal matter, I have’ 
avoided public exhibition of my pretensions ; 
and, knowing the unpopularity of my creed, i 
have been careful not to jeopard my means of 
usefulness, in their legitimate channel, by any 
untimely presentation of irrelevant and unac- 
ceptable disque. s 

ut now, sir, I think I cannot be deceived in 
supposing that a well-tempered reply would not 
only be patiently received in this House, but 
‘that an attempt at such a reply as the charge 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts would 
suggest to a Catholic, is expected from me, as 
the oldest of the few, the very few, (I know but 
one hesides myself in this House,) who are 
obnoxious to any censures justly made against 
professors of the Catholic religion, and who 
may be directly interested in a defence from 
imputations of a want of fealty to the,Govern- 
ment. of the country, in consequence of the 
nature of their obligations to the Catholic 
Church. 

If, Mr. Chairman, I had not long been a mem- 
ber of this House, and thus become able to form 
an Opinion of the honorable gentlemen who 
compose it, I might startle at the risk of present- 
ing myself as. the professor of a creed “every- 
where evil spoken of,” and standing almost 
alone in the assertion of a fact which seems to 
be everywhere doubted. I stand, too, sir, with- 
out the sympathies of a host of partisans to 
sustain me in my weakness, aud to pardon me 
the infirmities of my defence in consequence of 
their attachment to the principles I advocate. 

I stand alone, indeed ; the generous defence 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Kerrz,] and the. gentleman from Mississip- | 
Pir Mr. Banry,} was the magnanimous effort 
of men who would defend the professors of a 
creed which they do not hold. tie a ak for 
a creed which Ido hold. I stand alone, sir 
I stand in the Congress of the 
: _ I stand for 
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irs God, but what he shall 

‘Let me read a parser i 
remarks of the honorable gentleman: 

“Mr. Banks. I have no objection to any man 
of the Catholic Church, or faith, Here is our 
friend from Pennsylvania, {Mr. Cuawpisr,| an 
amiable, learned, and eloquent mam; I might 
be galing to vote for him, Catholie as he ia in 

reference, aps, to.others nearer my politi- 
fat faith then he ie What he thinks &f the 
Seven Sacraments, or how many he accepts, is 
no concern of mine. To me itis no-objection 
that he receives the interpretations of the Coun- 
cil of Trent as to the doctrines of original sin 
and justification. It cannot concern me, and 
it Can concern nO man, that, as a matter of 
faith, any person cherishes the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, accords the full measure of Cath- 
olic veneration to sacred relics or images, and 
accepts every article of the Nicene creed, Each 
man is accountable for his own faith, as I for 
pended to the declaration, read to us by the 
gentleman from Mississippi, from the Pennsyl- 
vanian, I might still yote for such a man, if 
otherwise it lay in my way to do so.” 

I thank God, and the honorable gentleman, 
for that. I may think as I please on matters 
purely spiritual, But the honorable gentleman 
proceeds: 

“But there is another branch of this subject. 
It is a current belief that the Pope, the head of 
the Boman Church, who stands as the Vicar of 
God, and is: invested with his attributes of infal- 
libility, is not only supreme in matters of faith, 
but has also a temporal power that cannot only 
control Governments, but, in fitting exigencies, 
may absolve his disciples from their allegiance. 
Tam aware, sir, that this is disputed ground. But 
it is a well-attested historical fact, that often, in 
time past, the claim to secular power has been 
made; and I am yet to learn, that by the Pope, 
or any general council speaking with his acquies- 
ence—the only authorized exponents of the 
true faith—that this claim has ever yet been 
disavowed. Ir HAs Not BEEN DONE IN ENGLAND. 
* * * J will say that, if it be true that the 
Pope is held to be supreme in secular, as in 
sacred affairs, that he can absolve men from 
their relations with others not of the true faith, 
it is not strange that men should hesitate in 
support of his followers. I would not vote for 
any man holding to that doctrine, and, I-doubt 
not, other gentlemen here would concur with 
me in that feeling.” 

The charge, then, against the Roman Catho- 
lies of this country, is, that their view of the 
supremacy of the Pope renders them unsafe 
citizens, because it renders them liable to be 
withdrawn from their allegiance to their own 


| civil Government by the decrees or ordinances 


of their spiritual superior. Of the cruelty of 
disturbing the public mind with such questions, 
and disfranchising well-disposed citizens, I shall 
not now speak. I shall leave to other times, 
and other persons, and in other places, too, the 
task of impeaching and of developing the motives 
upon which such discreditable and unrighteous 
procedings rest. I shall leave to those who 
have more bitterness of temper than I possess, 
to show that, though newly revived, the charge 
is ‘as old as the hostility of Paganism to Christi- 
anity; and that those who are vitiating public 
sentiment in thus ministering to the appetite 
which they have made morbid, have their pro- 
totype in the malignants who would crucify the 
Saviour, “lest the Romans come and take our 
city from us,” or in the Titus Oates of later 
times, who disturbed the public mind of Eng- 
land. by discoveries of plots that existed only in 
his. infamous invention, and who, by his perju- 


ries, sent men to the scaffold whose innocence }. 


is now as generally admitted as is the corrup- 
tion of the court in which such fantastic tricks 
were played, and as the infamy of the wretch 
who could destroy the peace of an excellent 

ortion of the community, and send to the scaf- 
fold and block men of immaculate purity, mere- 
ly to give himself a temporary notoriety, and a 
sort of political aggrandizement. That branch 
of the discussion 1 turn from, with loathing 
and disgust at the offensive details, and with 
horror at its intimate association with the men, 
the motives, and the means, of modern times. 
I leave such considerations to others, and pro- 
ceed to take notice of that part of the subject 
which concerns the political relations of Amer- 
ican Catholics with the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church—the character of the fealty 
which I, and all of the Catholic creed in this 
country, owe to the Bishop of Rome. 

The question raised by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, is one of political power; and 
that, I imagine, is the leading objection to 
Catholics and to Catholicity with gentlemen 
who venture on the dangerous movement of 
dragging religion into the pemee arena. Mr. 
Chairman, I deny that the Bishop of Rome has, 
or that he claims for himself, the right to inter- 
fere with the political relations of any other 
country, than that.of which he is himself the 
sovereign! I mean—and I have no desire to 
conceal any point—I mean that I deny to the 
Bishop of Same the right, resulting from his 
divine office, to interfere in the relations between 
subjects and their sovereigns, between citizens 
and their Governments. And while I make 
this denial, I acknowledge all my obligations to 
the church of which I am an humble member, 
and I recognise all the rights of the venerable 
head of that church to the spiritual deference 
of its children; and I desire that no part of 
what I may say, or what I may concede, in my 
remarks, may be considered as yielding a sin- 
gle dogma of the Catholic Church, or manifest- 
ing, on my part, a desire to explain away, to 
suit the spirit of the times, or the prejudices of 
my hearers, any doctrine of the Catholic Church. 
I believe all that that church believes and teach- 
es as religious dogmas, but Iam not bound by 
the imputations of its opponents. I am not 
bound by the assertions of those who would 
maké political capital out of denunciations of 
her children, or misrepresentations of her creed. 
Nay, more sir; and I ask the attention of gen- 
tlemen to my disavowal. Iam not bound by 
any action which the Pope takes as a temporal 
sovereign, or which he performs as Bishop of 
Rome, or Pope, when he is only carrying ont a 
contract with Kings and Emperors to secure to 
them the integrity of their possessions, and the 
perpetuity of their power. 

is I cannot accept the honorable gentleman’s 
discrimination between me, as a Catholic, and 
other members of the Chureh as Roman Catho- 
lics, I must regard myself as involved in the 
general censure, and feel that I stand charged, 


a national Representative, with holding opinions | ex 


and owing fealty that may demand from me a 
sacrifice of patriotism to a higher obligation; 
pointed at, sir, as a man who, while he swears 
to maintain the Constitution of the country, and 
professes to make the fulfillment of his obliga- 
tion to that country his paramount political 
duty, yet cherishes in his heart the principles of 
latent treason. I may be allowed, without the 
imputation of vanity, to make one more direct 
allusion to myself and my creed. And, sir, 
clearly and dintinetly do I deny that the power 
of the Pope extends one grain. beyond his spir- 
itual relations with the members of his church, 
or impinges, in the lenst degree, upon the polit 
ieal allegiance which any Roman Catholic « 
th may owe to the Government and 
, of the United. States. # cate : 
And, sir, that this disavowal. of a divided 
y may not be regarded as a mere. 
ty, 1 give it explicitness. by declaring 
by any 4 «+ ce, the is 
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‘tlemen that ap use was not becoming in a 
deliberative body. : : 

Mr. CHANDLER. Or, if the spirit of con- 
quest and cruelty should seize upon the wearer 
of the tiara, and he should seck to. subjugate 
Italy by improper. assumptions, and, by crime, 
provoke thearms of other nations against his 
}own city, | could, look on the chances of the 
defeat of his army as coolly and as compla- 
cently as on the misfortunes and punishment 
of any other ambitious monarch ; and, safe in 
my love of right, and in the enjoyment of my 
religious creed, and the comforts of my home, 
I could say, “ Let the Volscians plough Italy, 
and harrow Rome.” 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to attract at- 
tention by declamation ; 1 wish to state simply 
and distinctly, but very emphatically, what are 
the opisiions of a Roman Catholic as to the 
influence of the dogma of Papal sypremag ae 
political allegiance, and my own opinion T have 
given. But since so 


me exception was made in 
mit, though I 'thank the honorable gentleman 
for the courtesy with which it was expressed— 
and since it may be asserted that, as a republi- 
ean and layman, I could not be supposed to 
understand all the relations and influences of 
the dogma of the supremacy of the Pope, let 
me add, that what I assert as my belief of the 
entire political independence of every Roman 
Catholic out of the Papal States—political in- 
depenence, I mean, of the Chief Magistrate of 
that State—is: fully held, and openly asserted 
and approved by every Catholic bishop and 
archbishop of the United States. 

I have not time here to quote from the wri- 
tings of all those who have published their 
opinions upon the subject, nor shall I have 
space to copy them in my published remarks ; 
but I may say that such are the views which 
I have learned from them*in conversation, 
and such is the view of the late Dr. England, 
a Roman Catholic Bishop of. Charleston, a 
diyine whose erudition and whose well-estab- 
lished fame gave consequence to all he as- 
serted, and whose zeal for the church of which 
he was a distinguished’ prelate, and whose 
lofty position in the estimation of the sovereign 
Pontiff rendered it unlikely that he would un- 
derrate the Papal power. 

Extract from a letter of Bishop England to 
an Episcopal clergyman, vol. 2, pages 250-51; 

“This charge which you make upon the Pa- 
pists is exactly the same charge which the 
Jews were in the habit of making against the 
Apostles. From that day to the present, we 
have met it as we meet it now. We have a 
kingdom, it is true, in which we pay no obedi- 
ence to Cesar; but our kingdom is not of this 
world—and. whilst we render unto God the 
things that are God’s, we render unto Casar 
the things that are Cwesar’s. To the successors 
of the Apostles we render that obedience which 
is due to the authority left by Jesus Christ, 
who alone could bestow it. We do not give 
it to the President; we do not give it to 
the Governor ; we do not give it to the Con- 
gress; we do not give it to the Legislature of 
the State—neither do you; nor do they claim 
it; nor would we give it if they did, for. the 
claim would be unfounded. We give to them 
everything which the Constitution requires ; 
you give-no more—you ought not to give more. 
Let the Pope and cardinals, and all the powers 
of the Catholic world united, make the least 
encroachment on that Constitution, we will pro- 
tect it with our lives. Summon a general 
council—let that council interfere in the mode 
-ef our electing but an assistant to a turnkey of 
a prison—we deny its right, we reject its usurp- 
ation. Let that council Jay a‘tax of one cent 
only upon any of our churches; we-will not 
pay it. Yet we are most obedient Papists ; we 
believe the Pope is Christ's vicar on earth, su- 
preme visible head of the church throughout 
the world, and lawful successor to St. Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles. We believe all this 
power is in Pope Leo XII, and we believe that 
a general council is infallible in doctrinal, deci- 
sions. ‘Yet we deny to Pope and council united 
ws powcr to interfere with .one tittle of our 
political rights, as firmly as we deny the power 
of interfering with one tittle of our spiritual 
rights to the President and Congress. We will 
obey each in its proper place, we will resist any 
encroachment by one upon the rights of the 
other. Will you permit Congress to do the du- 
ties of your Convention ?” 

Here is another extract from the writings of 
the same Roman Catholic prelate : 

“ Kings and Emperors of the Roman Catho- 
lic church have frequently been at war with 
the Pope. Yet they did not cease to be mem- 
bers of the church, and subject to his spiritual 
jurisdiction, although they resisted his warlike 
attacks. Any person in the least degree ac- 
quainted with the history of Europe, can easily 
refer to several instances. The distinction 
drawn by our blessed Saviour, when he stood 
in the presence of Pilate, was the principle of 
those rulers. They were faithful to the head 
of the church, whose kingdom is not of this 
world, but they repelled the attack of an ene- 
my to their rights. You, sirs, acknowledge 
the authority of bishops. Suppose a bishop 
under whom you were placed, proceeded to 
take away your property; could you not defend 
your rights at law, without infringing upon his 
spiritual authority? Are -you reduced to the 
dilemma of being plundered, or of denying an 
article of your religion? Can’ you not keep 
your property, and deny the right of the bishop 
to take it away, and resist his aggression, at 
the same time that you are canonically obe- 
dient? Can you not. be faithful to him as 
bishop, and to yourself as a man? Thus sup- 

ose the Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 

hurch of Maryland claimed some right which 
he neither had by your church law nor by thelaw 
of the State. You may, and ought to, resist the 
aggression. Yet you would not be unfaithfulto 
him. Let the Pope be placed in the same pre- 
dicament ; I can be faithful to the Pope and to 
the Government under which I live. 1 carenot 
whether that Government be administered by a 
Papist, by a Protestant, by agJew, by a Mo- 
hammedan, or by a Pagan. It is, then, untrue 
to assert, as you have done, that a consistent 
Papist, and a dutiful subject of a Protestant 
Administration, must be incompatible.” 

Dr. Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore, one 
of the most learned of the~Roman Catholic 
Church, ‘asserts, positively, that the temporal 
power of which we speak was never claimed by 
the Church, and he challenges the production 
of a single decree or-definition in which this 

wer was propounded as an article of faith. 
“Such,” says the learned Bishop, “does not 

ist.” 


» Dr. Troy, Archbishop of Dublin, in his Sup- 
ponies to the Pastoral Instruction, says, “ The 
eposing power of Popes never was an article 
of faith, or a doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
nor was it ever proposed as such by any coun- 
cil, or by ary Popes themselves, who exercised 
it.” 


Archbishop Hughes, of New York, is equal- 
ly explicit on this point, Agd I might fill vol- 
umes with citations to prove rs position. 

. A eouneil of the Catholic Church in Balti- 
more has expressed the same idea in the most 
emphatic terms, 

Mr. Chairman, since I began to speak here, 
I have received. a treatise, hip shop Spaul- 
ding, of Kentucky, on this very subject, sus- 
taining my view. It is a timely and acceptable 
offering, by a lady in the gallery, to the spirit 
nd reward attention throughout the 
House, ‘as the woman's offering of ointment 
from the alabaster box was scattered over the 
head of the Author of Truth, while its fragrance 
was diffused throughout the in whieh 
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the timid; and to give some appearance of 

robability to the assertions of the bold, reck- 
ess, and unprincipled party. politician of the 
present and recent time? 

Mr. Chairman, as a Christian man and an 
Awerican legieitice, T have nothing but truth 
to- utter; and I scorn to utter less than the 
whole of the truth. : 

Undoubtedly, the Pope has proceeded to de- 
throne Kings, and thus to release. subjects. 
History declares that more than one monarch 
has been made to descend from his throne by 
the edict of the Pope, and that the allegiance 
of iis subjects has been transferred. by that 
edict’ to a succeeding monarch, who, however 
he may have obtained his crown, might have 
been compelled to lay it down at the bidding 
of the same authority that deposed his prede- 
cessor, 

If, then, the Pope has exercised such aright, 
may he not, should he ever have the power, re- 


yet exercise ? ms 
_ That; Tan t, Cheigman, depends en- 
 tirely u aioe oe the 
demand which may be made for its exercise. 

The question which concerns us here, and 
which arises out of the charges made by the 
honorable gentleman from Wisiathosst, is 
not whether the right has been claimed; but 
on what grounds this right was asserted. . If it 
was a divine right—a right inherent in the sp*r- 
tual office of the Bishop of Rome as the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter—then, sir, I confess it may 
hever, it can never lapse ; and its exercise may 
be renewed with the reception of additional 
pewer. But, sir, if it was a right conferred for 
special occasions, by those interested in its ex- 
ercise, conferred by monarchs for their own 
safety, and-approved by the people for their , 
own benefit, who were ready, willing, and able, 
to contribute meaus for giving its exhibition 
power, then it would, of course, cease with the 
change of circumstances in which it was con- 
ferred ; and those who invested the Pope with 
the right, because they could assist him with 
power, and because general safety required the 
exercise of that power, sethshed in their own 
hands the right to withdraw or invalidate their 
former bestowal, and leave in the hands of the 
Roman Pontiff only his spiritual rights over 
Kings or eople, dehors the limits‘ef his own 
temporal dommion. 

To understand how the Pope ever possessed 
any power over Emperors and Kings, and by 
such power influencing their subjects, we must 
enter more minutely into the, circumstances of 
the far-distant age in which it was conferred 
and exercised, than the time here allowed for a 
speech, or the space necessary for an essay, 
would ‘justify. We myst enter isto the spirit 
of the middle ages, and see how naturally Chris- 
tian monarchs (then all of one creed) formed 
combinations, and how much human rights and 
Christian principles owe to combinations; and 
jealousies which, while they. distinguished, and 
really illustrated that period, would now be re- 
garded, if they could exist, as the resort of men 
of bad principles, to perpetuate tyrannical pow- 
er. But such was the state of the times, and 
such the unestablished condition of religion and 
civil government, that it became a matter of 
the deepest moment to Christian Princes, that 
the latter should combine to support the for- 
mer. And in combining, the Christian (Catho- 
| °} Princes formed a league, by which, peace, 
order, and religion were, as far as possible, to 
be maintained among them, by a reference to 
the influences which the Pope, as a spiritual 
sovereign, would naturally have to enforce tem- 
poral and’ temporary power with Kings and 
people, and with Kings through their people ; 
and this inflaence was augmented by the sub- 
mission on the part of individual sovereigns to 
the decrees of the Pope, founded on the power 
which the united sovereigns had conferred on 
the Pontiff, and founded on that alone. 

Christianity, at that period, had not wrought 
out its work of social good; vice and disorder 
were rampant, and the passions of men seem- 
ed to be allowed indulgences little realized in 
these times. To secure something like order, 
religion, and Catholicity, among the Christian 
nations, and to secure the ultimate social ef- 
fects of the true principles of religion, the 
Christian Princes conferred upon the Pope a 
power, which previously he had not attempted 
to exercise ; never, indecd, claimed to possess. 
The spiritual power was always.admitted as of 
divine right, the gift of God. The temporal 
power was conceded, was conferred, by the Em- 
peror and Christian Princes, not to aggrandize 
the Bishop of Rome, but to enable him to de- 
cide betwixt them in their various disputes ; 
and to keep alive the faith upon which the 
power of the Princes evidently rested. No one 
then pretended that the right to depose a King 
was a divine right in the Pope. He claimed 
the power to cut off from the sacraments of the 
church, all who did not conform to the rules of 
that church—a right claimed and exercised by 
all churches; I suppose ; as every church surely 
must be a judge of the qualifications of its 
members, and must, so far as its influence ex- 
tends, exercise the power to bind and loose. 
That is a question purely theological, and ean- 
not be discussed here. 

I certainly do no injustice to any one in say- 
ing that such was the disorderly state of Eu- 
rope, that, if dependence had not been placed 
by sovereigns in the influence of the Pope's 
spiritual power, no King could have~ maintain- 
ed his possessions without an acknowledged 
physical superiority; and noweople could hive 
retained a show of freedom, could have count- 
ed on life itself, if the avaricé and bloody cruel- 
ty of the Barons could have found any adyan- 
tage, or even momentary gratification, by sacri- 

cing either. And this was not all. It was 
admitted that every crown should be held by 
the tenure of Christianity in its wearer; and 
yet.Paganism and infidelity were continually 
grasping at the sceptre.* Kingdoms were con- 
stantly changing. Monarchs were driven from 
their thrones by violence ; and their successors 
rarely thought of any other object than the per- 
manency of their own power. Meantime the 
Papacy was permanent; and, in proportion to 
the troubles, disorders, and disasters of the 
times, the Papacy acquired strength—strength 
in the constant appeals to its arbitration ; 
strength in its unchangeable qualities ; an 
strength, it will be admitted, by a reeeption 
and exercise of duties devolved upon it by those 
who saw in the Papal power the only means of 
saving Europe from chaos: — 

Having asserted that the political power of 
the Popes, dehors their special and pro do- 
minion, was conferred by the Christian Princes, 
and that it was exercised by the demands and 
appeals of those who were interested in its ob- 
ject, viz: order, religion, and princely righ® and 
sometimes rights, 1 have only to say 
that, of course no’ Pope, thus receiving and thus 
exercising his power, could, with truth, assert a 
divine right; or, asserting it, he could not bbe 
to have that right: permanently admitted. It 
hence follows that such o at never was an 
article of Roman Catholic faith. 

it cannot be denied, that the spiritual power 
“of the Pope, the admitted jure dipino, was & 
motive among others for gia i? politi- 
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‘That only is of faith, which is so declared, and 
which is for all times and all circumstances. 

_ The most So instance of the exer- 
cise of the Papal Power of deposing a monarch 
is that by the Pope Greg Vi, who <com-_ 
municated and be Y Em Hen 
IV. The peculiar character of one times T 
have already noticed. The peculiar character 
of Henry may be learned from history. He 


was corrupt, venal, turbulent, caer, e- 
mous, hypocritical. He had violated his coro- 
nation oath, and was engaged in enormities 
that drew, from every part of Germany and the 
north of Italy, appeals to the Pope for the ex- 
ercise of those which the Pontiff held 
from the Emperor; and when the Pope was 
exercising his admitted legal powers against 
the Emperor, Henry called a council, and 
caused to be pa and promulgated a sen- 
tence of deposition against Gregory, the Pope. 
Of eourse, this drew from Rome a sentence of 
exct ication, and excommunication, un- 
less removed within a year, was to assist in 
working out depositions. The Princes of Ger- 
many, éven, assembled tq elect.a successor to 
Henry; but the excommunicated Em in 
full ackeowialenen of the power of the Po 
hastened to Italy, made submission, saved him- 
_ self from dethronement, returned to his German 
home, fourfold more a child of tha devil than 
he had been, was deposed, and died a miserable 
outcast. Though those events took place at a 
time and under circumstances when little re- 
gard was paid to the niceties of temporal dis- 
tinctions, yet the Pope (Gregory) did not claim 
that his action in deposin : ror was 
by divine right, because he knew, and all knew, 
that, by the law of the Empire, Henry had for- 
feited the Imperial throne, and that the Po 
was as much authorized to depose him for vio- 
lating a law of the Empire as he was to exconr- 
municate him for open violation of the com- 
mands of God and the Charch. : 

In a letter from Gregory VII to the German 
Lords, he, the Pope, expressly declares that he 
did not pretend to ground himself merely on the 
divine — of binding and loosing, but on the 
laws of men—that is, the constitution, or laws 
of the Empire, as well as the laws of God; and, 
according to the last-named code, as well as the 
requirements of the former, Henry deserved, not 
only to be excommunicated, but also to be de- 
posed of his Imperial dignity, 

The most distinguished writer of the time of 
pe VII, Péter Damier, shows that Greg- 
ory did not depend alone upon his spiritual 
power, but acted upon the authority of the 
constitution of the. Empire. If Gregory had 
claimed, and others had admitted, a divine 
right alone, to depose an Emperor, his apolo- 
gist would scarcely, at such a time, have pre- 
sented the smaller right of human authority. 

The following, from a work on the temporal 
power of the Pope, by Mr. Gosselin, is directly 
to the point, and will illustrate this part of my 
remarks : 

“From these observations it follows, in fact, 
first, that Gregory VII, the first that ever pro- 
nounced a sentence of deposition against a 
sovereign, did not pretend to ground his pro- 
ceeding solely on the divine right, but on laws 
both human-and divine. Secondly, that in the 
opinion of Gregory VII, and of his successors, 
as well as.of all their contemporaries, the depo- 
sition of an excommunicated Prince was not a 
necessary consequence of excommunication, 
and did not follow from the divine power of 
binding and loosing alone, but from a special 
provision of human law, and principally from 
the laws of the Empire, which declared deposed 
of his throne any Prince remaining obstinate}y 
under excommunication during a whole year. 

“These important facts onee proved, there is 
no difficulty in understanding how the Popes 
could naturally cite, in support of their sen- 
tences of excommunication and deposition 
against Princes, the divine power of binding 
and loosing, though not considering it as the 
sole title of that deposing power which they 
claimed. It is, in fact, evident that, at a time 
when constitutional law attached the penalty of 
deposition to excommunication or heresy, the 
noes sentence against such excommunicated 
or heretical Prince was grounded both on the 
divine right and on human law. It was founded 
on the divine right, not merely in so far as it 
declared the Prince heretical or excommunica- 
ted, but still more in so far as it onlightened 
the conscience of his subjects on the extent and 
limits of the obligation arising from the oath of 
allegiance which they had taken to him. It 
was founded on human law, also, in so far as it 
declared the Prince deprived of his rights, in 
oma wc of his remaining obstinately in 

eresy or excommunication. It is obvious, also, 
why the Pope’s sentence mentioned only the 
divine power of binding and loosing; for it was 
on that divine power that the sentence was 
really grounded, considered in its principal, 
direct, and immediate object ; for the fsa 
was effected by excommunication—its natural 
result, according in the constitutional law then 
in force.” 

While I have asserted, and, with the little 
time allowed me, referred you to the authorities 
7 which my assertions rest, that the Popes 
of the middle age did not declare that their in- 
terference with the temporal powers of Kings 
and Emperors was authorized by their spiritual 
commissions, as Bishops of Rome, and that 
their antagonistic and summary proceedings 
towards offending sovereigns, with regard to 
the temporal powers of the latter, were au- 
thorized by a constitution formed by these sov- 
ereigns or their predecessors, I do not pretend 
to assert that the power was always rightly 
used. I do not deny ambitious or vengeful 
motives to the Popes. Nothing in my creed or 
theirs presents such a conclusion, and nothing 
in their condact renders such @ conclusion un- 
reasonable. I only say that the spiritual power 
here is not in question; and there, and at that 
time, the power to espeen. peri humanly 
conferred—was never called in question by the 
deposed monarchs. They admitted the consti- 
tutional right and power, though they may have 
called in question the justice of the act. With 
the justice of the proceeding I have nothing to 
do here, though I may be allowed to say that, 
however the Pope may have transgressed the 
rules of justice as between him and the deposed 
monarch, it is probable that, as between the 
monarch and the le, there was little occa- 
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Ovr Exrra, containing “Sherwood Forest,” | 


embraces only-that portion of the story publish- 
ed up to December 1; so that all’ subscribers 
who desire the story complete must begin their 
subscriptions with the first number issued in 
December, and will receive the Extra gratis. 
To those subscribers who begin with the first 
number in January, the Extra will be of no 
use. We niake this explanation because some. 
of the subscribers who began with the first 
‘number in January, complain that they have 
réeceived no Extra. ; 





Ue axp Dorxe.—There are some fully im- 
pressed with the conviction of the necessity of 
“being up and doing,” in these days of defec- 
tfon. An old friend iu Burlington, Vt., finding 
one of the earliest. subscribers of the Era 
about to discontinue, on account of the “hard 
times,” represented to him the peculiar claims 
of the Anti-Slavery press at such a crisis as 
this, and soon convinced him of the duty of 
sustaining it. He remarks: “This incident 
admonishes me of the necessity that every 
friend of the principles you advocate, should 
not only stir himself up, but his friends and 
neighbors, whenever and wherever opportunity 
offers.. How else can it be known who the 
true friends of Liberty are in these days so 
trying to the political integrity of man?” 





863> We are under special obligations to our 
‘yoluatary agents and friends for their hearty 
efforts in endeavoring to renew and extend our 
list during the present year, which has required 
more than usual zeal on their part, owing to 
the “hard times” and other causes operating 
against them; and we are fearful that during 
the heavy press of business in our office we may 
have unintentionally treated some of them un- 
justly, by striking their names from our list, 
when they were entitled to a copy of the paper 
under our club terms, and have not waited 
to complete the requisite number to form a 
club, but have sent im the names of subscribers 
at various times, and just as they obtained 
them. If any who have been thus slighted will 
advise us of the fact, it will afford us pleasure 
to restore their names to our list, or enter those” 
of them who have not heretofore received the 
paper. ; 


CorrEsPONDENTS.—Several letters reach us, 
written in so cramped and minute hand, or in 
ink so pale, that we cannot find. time to read 
them through. Propositions for correspond- 
ence, too, are repeatedly made to us; but our 
pigeon-holes are full to overflowing. We re- 
ceive inquiries sometimes from writers, what 
has become of their communications? Alas! 
we are unable to accommodate all. From the 
great mass of good things, we have only room 
for specimens. 








Berrer Lare tHan Never.—The excellent 
ecommanication published in the “ People’s 
Department,” some weeks ago, credited to 
Tsaae Stevens, should have been eredited to 
Isaac Stearns, Mansfield, Massachusetts. 





Tue New Heap.—Many of our readers, we 
find, with all their ideas.of progress; have a 
streak of conservatism about them. Such do 
not like our new head. They protest against 
changing anything in the former appearance of 
the National Era. It is an old friend, they 
say, and they want their old friend to wear for- 
ever the same features. So earnest are their 
expostulations, we apprehend we. must go 
back to the old head. 


Osstan’s Barps.—This superior company of 
yocalists, under the leadership of the celebrated 
Ossian E. Dodge, of Boston, favored our citi- 
zens with two of their interesting concerts on 
the evenings of Monday and Tuesday of this 
week ; and, notwithstanding the various places 
of amusement and attraction open in our city 
at this time, we were pleased to find the hall 
well filled with apparently m delighted audi- 
ence.. Among the pieces sung the first even- 
ing, which we considered particalarly fine, were 
the “Chilian War Song,” “The Old Mountain 
Tree,” and “The Rover's Grave.” The words 
and music of these three pieces are by James 
G. Clark, one of the compamy, who is ranked 
among our best composers. ‘I'he company will 
proceed from here on an Eastern tour, and our 
friends in that section will have an-opportunity 
of judging of their merits for themselves. 





CHANGE or THE Representative Ratio.—A 
friend, writing from Newton, Mass., says of the 
Know Nothing movement, “ Everything indi- 
cates that it will become prro-slavery. The fact 
that. the Central Council at Washington has so 
ehanged the National Council, that each State, 
regardless of its population, shall have the 
same number of votes in the National Conven- 
tion, shows that the Powers that be are deter- 
mined to giv€ the power into the hands of 
slaveholders. The basis upon which, as I 
learn, the National Council was- established, a 
representation according to the representation 
in the Federal House of Representatives, has 
been changed, as I have stated above. Who 
so blind as not to see that the North is again 
to be sold for the success of a Party?” 


A SCENE IN THE HOUSE. 


Tuesday, while the House was in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, on the 





| Subterranean Telegraph bill, Mr. Farley, of 
| Maine, having yielded the floor for a moment 
| to General Lane, thie gentleman indulged in 
| some severe remarks, that provoked an ebulli- 


put | tion of feeling om the part of Mr. Farley, who. 
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the cause of Freedom, 


time the “Anti-Slavery Elément has obtained 
the control of it, it is again well spoken of. 
And all this, without the slightest reference to’ 
its fundamental aims and policy ! 

Ts this the course men of principle ought 
to pursue? Is every means that may help 
forward a right object, justifiable? Can de- 
votion to the Anti-Slavery cause authorize us 
to resort to any kind of alliance to advance its 
interests? In other words, shall we do evil 
that good may come ? 

For ourselves, believing that the so-called 
American movement is founded upon wrong 
principles, aims at wrong objects, and pursues 
a wrong method, we would oppose it, even 
should it promise through its co-operation to 
promote an end deemed by us of paramount 
importance. Neyer, for any reason, could we 
countenance for a moment any movement, re- 
pugnant in its principles, means, and aims, to 
justice, the essential safeguards of Liberty and 
sound policy. When, therefore, we hear Anti- 
Slavery men avowing their friendship for an 
Order, because in a particular locality, it has on 
the whole favored their cause, we wish they 
| would ask themselves, whether, next to aiming 
at noble ends, it be not an imperative duty, to 
devise" only honest means. The wisdom of 
God may overrule folly and wickedness, so as to 
advance Truth and Right, but no human being 
can resort to wrong means, for accomplishing 
even right objects, without impairing his own 
character. The peculiar temptation of zealous 
men contending against abuses, is, to overlook 
the precise moral nature of the instrumentali- 
ties they employ; and this is one reason why 
so many reformers, ere they have succeeded in 
removing the abuses they assail, themselves 
need to be reformed. 

Of the subscribers whom we have saved from 
the general wreck of our organization, and whe 
still stand by the Era, although some of them 
perhaps may not concur in all its views, we pre- 
sumte the great majority agree with us in con- 
demning the secrecy which shrouds the opera- 
tions of the New Order, in opposition to its pro- 
scriptive policy towards foreign-born citizens 
and immigrants, in disapproving its resolves as 
a National Party to ignore the Slavery Question, 
and in the belief that its advent has been disas- 
trous to the Anti-Slavery cause. One point of 
difference may still rémain. Many honest Anti- 
Slavery men, while they would not proscribe any 
one on account of his religious faith, may still 
be under the impression that Catholics in this 
country owe and own paramount allegiance to 
the Pope, in civil as well as spiritual affairs ; 
and believing this, their very hatred of oppres- 
sion and devotion to Republican institutions, 
constrain them to regard Catholics as not to be 
trusted with political power. They do not ap- 
prove of the present combination against them, 
but, individually, they feel disposed to reject 
their claims to office. 

We need not say how deeply devoted we are 
to the doctrine that there is but one God, and 
one Mediator between God and man; and that 
every man is bound to think, decide, and act 
for himself in religious matters, seeing that for 
himself he must render an account to God. 
We need not say how totally repugnant to our 
convictions and habits of thought are those 
doctrines and usages generally of the Catholic 
Church, which distinguish it from Protestant- 
ism. But these we are not called upon to dis- 
cuss in our paper; nor, were we at the head 
of a religious or theological press, would we 
discuss them in an objurgatory or dogmatic 
style. The religious sentiment in itself is holy, 
‘and, however perverted or misled as to its ob- 
jects, should be treated with tenderness and re- 
spect. We can see no propriety in making the 
dogmatic or ceremonial peculiarities of any 
church, subjects of derision, satire, or pharisai- 
eal denunciation, or pretexts for provoking 
popular clamor against them. If reason, 
love, and good example, cannot enlighten the 
erring religionist, disarm his bigotry or fanati- 
cism, and win him to the Truth, anathemas 
and proscription will only make bad, worse, and 
drive him beyond the reach of argument. 

We are anxious to do all in our power, not 
to lower the tone of genuine patriotism, but to 
prevent it from degenerating into a petty ha- 
tred and jealousy of foreigners; not to impair 
the force of the genuine Protestant sentiment 
of the country, but to prevent it from degene- 
rating into a. narrow spirit of persecution. The 
nataral evils or inconveniences of a rapid in- 
flax of foreign immigrants, are such as may 
be corrécted without undue excitement, or 
barbarous and illiberal legislation. And there 
is nothing in the numerical force, or the char- 
acter, or the operations of the great body of 
Catholics in this country, to endanger our in- 
stitutions—certainly nothing that may not be 
gafely left to the numberless counteracting in- 
fluences growing out of the workings of our 
institutions, the action of our Free Schools and 
the Free Press, and the inevitable antagonism 
of Protestantism. 

Believing this, we would exclude both sub- 
jects from the political arena. The public 
mind cannot be possessed- by two great ex- 
citements at the same time. If it regard the 
removal of a duty on coal or sugar, as of more 
importance than the abolition of the Slave 
Power in the Federal Government, it will make 
the former the paramount question; and if it 
deem Foreignism more dangerous than Sla- 
very-Propagandism, it wili naturally sink the 
latter question. 

Questions of finance and trade, so long as 
they engrossed the attention of the. great par- 
ties of the country, necessarily threw into 
the shade the whole subject of Slavery aggres- 
sion. Many years ago, a few of us began to 
‘insist that those questions had either been set- 
tled, or had ceased to be of pre-eminent im- 
portance, and that the*one great question of 
}the country, im the satisfactory solution of 


| which all its vital interests were involved, was 
“that of Slavery. That it was so regarded by 
| the majority of Southern politicians, and that 


‘| their policy was always dictated by this view, 
ng 4 we all know. Their acts in 1850, erowned in 
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‘But, there is no use in complaining, Let us 


work again—roll the stone up the 
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: ’ 
Pwhich, holding in absolute personal bondage 
‘three millions of human beings, and in absolute 
political subjection one half of the States of, 
this Confederacy, has secured complete ascend- | 
ency in the Federal Government, and would 
prostitute its powers to the enslavement of the: 
whole country, and the establishment of such 
a Slave Empire as has never yet cursed Earth 
or insulted Heaven. 

For the sake of allaying the groundless 
alarms of honest lovers of liberty, and of con- 
tributing our part towards removing a serious 
misapprehension, calculated to engender profit- 
less and pernicious warfare between Catholics 
and Protestants, and, towards extinguishing 
an excitement which. threatens to divert the 
public mind from .the real Question of the 
Country, we publish the speech of Mr. Chan- 
dler, of Pennsylvania, delivered in the House, 
on the Temporal Power of the Pope. Mr. 
Chandler, during the struggle against the pas- 
sage of the Nebraska bill, was always at his 
post, by night and by day, frue to his constitu- 
ents and to the country. 


and courageously, and we confess his argument 
appears to us quite unanswerable. It has been 
well suggested by a distinguished friend of our 
cause, that he might have made a stronger case 
out of the Catholic Emancipation movement in 
Great Britain than he has done. That move- 
ment has always been considered in this coun- 
try as the triumph of justice and liberal princi- 
ples over oppression and bigotry, During the 
long. series of years it was in progress, it 
underwent a thorough investigation. No one 
will suspect, that the Established Church of 
England, luxuriating in its supremacy, would 
for a moment have tolerated a dangerous rival; 
or that the vigilant, uncompromising Dissenters 
would have given countenance to a new Power 
subversive of their rights; or that the haughty, 
conservative Aristocracy of Great Britain, jeal- 
ous of its domination, would have admitted to 
political rights, a body, owing allegiance to a 
foreign Prince. Johm Bull, to say the least, is 
just as intolerant of foreign domination, as the 
most zealous Yankee Know Nothing; and cer- 
tainly, the Protestant scholars, and divines, and 
statesmen of England were just as capable of 
investigating the Question of the Pope’s Tem- 
poral Power, and as deeply concerned in such 
an investigation, as Ned Buntline, Governor 
Gardner, Daniel Ullmann, Millard Fillmore, 
and the partisan editors among us, who have 
all at once sprung up into full-formed polemics, 
armed with fragmentary quotations taken from 
authorities they have never seen; and yet, 
King, Lords, and Commons, the Established 
Church,-and .the Dissenters, came to the con- 
clusion that the Pope’s Temporal Power was 
a fiction, carried through the Emancipation 
Movement, and the world hailed the fact as a 
glorious evidence of Progress and enlightened 
Christianity in Great Britain. And shall we, 
Americans, boasting our pre-eminent civiliza- 
tion, take up a humbug, which Protestant 
England has exploded, and adopt a policy 
which Peel and Wellington, pillars of the Aris- 
tocracy of the Establishment, repudiated, as 
something too barbarous and antiquated, even 
for the most severe, time-worn Conservatism to 
sanction ? 

We print half the speech in this number, and 
shall close it in the next. We hope all our 
readers will examine it, and, having done 
80, leave Catholicism and Foreignism to the 
natural action of our institutions and the inevi- 
table progress of ideas, and join with us in 
directing public attention to the paromount 
Question of the Country—Slavery and its Ag- 
gressions. 





THE PEOPLE OF WASHINGTON AND THE 
FREE STATES. 


A special correspondent of the New York 
Tribune charges the people of Washington with 
being servile to the South and Southern politi- 
cians; and, as an illustration, he says: 

“A friend went into six of the principal 
bookstores of the city, the other day, without 
finding a single copy of several popular North- 
ern books, which he wished to purchase. A 
Boston publisher told me he found it very diffi- 
cult to persuade a Washington bookseller to 
keep his publications on sale. A print-seller, 
too, refused to expose Sumner’s portrait for 
_sale, because, he said, ‘Sumner tramples on the 
Constitution.’ 

“ A majority of the members of Congress are 
Northern men; yet, if they wish a Northern 
book, they are troubled to find it in Washing- 
ton. So of a hundred other things. The read- 
ing-rooms at the hotels scarcely afford a North- 
ern paper of any good reputation at home. If 
the free States were mere provinces of the 
Union, they would not be more insignificant in 
the estimation of the people of this District 
than they have been for many years. I leave it 
to others to assign the reason and the remedy.” 

The People of Washington, as they are gen- 
erally Southern in origin, may be expected to 
be Southern in sympathies. As to servility, we 
see no evidence that they are more culpablé 
than the citizens of Philadelphia or New York. 
Of the bookselling craft, it so happens that 
three of the foremost are from New England, 
and the one who at first rejected Sumner’s pic- 
ture, is an emigrant from New Hampshire, It 
is hardly fair to visit the sins of Northern ser- 
viles upon this community. 

But, the representation of the Correspondent 
is a little exaggerated. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
was sold here freely at two or three bookstores, 
as is Ida May. Sumner’s and Seward’s speech- 
es may be had at our principal bookstores; and 
if there be not a great supply of such bodks, it 
is just because there is no demand. “A major- 
ity of the members of Congress,” it is true, are 
Northern men, but they are not generally dis.. 
tinguished, in Washington, by Northern tastes. 
If the demand for Northern books or papers 
was very decided, the demand would soon bring 
the supply. A large proportion of this North- 
ern majority patronizes such papers ag the 
Union, Intelligencer, Sentinel, and American 
Organ, all essentially Southern, and hostile to 
the Anti-Slavery sentiment, which, it is ramor- 
ed, prevails at the North, while, from timid- 
‘ity or utter indifference, they “turn the cold 
shoulder” to the Era, the only paper here 
which represents that sentiment. While this is 
the case, we do not think that Northern mem- 
of Northern books in our Washington stores. 
It will be time enough to blame the people of 
the District for servility to the South, when the 
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1 } trious, as usual, 
keep his Cabinet just as-it is, 


He utters his generous convictions frankly | 
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their representatives. So much for the remedy. 
WASHINGTON GOSSIP AND NEWS. 
Telegraphists ‘and letter 





January. 22d.—The 


term, All rumors of ‘are moonshine. 
A correspondence between General Wool and 
the Secretary of State, sent to the Senate, re- 
veals filibustering on the coast of the Pacific, 
projected in Sau Francisco against the Sand- 
wich Islands, with a view to revolutionize them, 
make them independent, use them for annoy- 
ing United States interests. . 
So says the correspondent of the New York 
Times, \ ; 


Same Date.—There has been almost a blow- 


ceived by the President, and Marcy was direct- 
ed, without being apprised of the fact, to draw 
up instructions for Breckinridge, who was nom- 
inated without consultation with him, whereat, 
he flared out, had high words with the Presi- 
dent, held separate consultations with the Cab- 
inet, and—did not resign. Soulé, in his letter of 
resignation, charges the President with insin- 
cerity, tells him the Ostend Conference was 
held by his recommendation, and approved b 
Douglas, Slidell, and Weller, and deciatilie, 
Marcy has worked for the overthrow of Ameri- 
can reputation abroad. A Spaniard, a friend 
to Soulé, is said to have in his possession evi- 
dence showing that Mr. Soulé could have be- 
come rich abroad, had the Spanish Government 
dared to approach him with a bribe. De- 
spatches are on file from Mason and Buchanan, 
approving the course of Soulé—all of which, as 
well as the President's private letters to him, 
that gentleman will publish on his return. 

Vide New York Herald correspondent, who 
appears to be on the most confidential terms 
with the State Department! 





eshe g i og 
reform ves, and then 


writers are indus: | 


President is resolved to 
till the-end of his | 


up in the Cabinet. Soulé’s resignation was re- | 





Same Date-—Governor Marcy may g 
Europe. The Cabinet is amicable. Go 
Seymour prefers to stay at home. 

This oracle appeared in all the New 
papers. 

Same Date.—Democra‘ 
convened in Vice Preside m, Object, 
to put down Know Nothingi Third meet- 
ing. Seventeen in attendance. Jordan isa hard 
road to travel. Hamlin, Rusk, Adams, and 
others, won’t attend. Caucus adjourned till 
25th. Cass will visit New Hampshire, pro- 
nounce against the Know Nothings, and ignore 
Nebraska.— Vide Tribune Correspondence. 

Jan. 23d.—Efforts to be made to revive the 
Pacific Railroad Bill. Prodigious excitement 
about it. High hopes, grand speculations in 
the dust. Prospects fair for French Spoliation 
Bill. Whether the President will veto, doubt- 
ful. “Jn course.” 

So says the Telegraph generally. 

Same Date.—Bounty Land Bill of Brodhead 
killed by kindness. Peace to its remains. 
News from the West abate fears of Indian 
war. General Scott's prognosis at fault. The 
President wont get his three thousand volun- 
teers. Meeting of Committee for investigating 
the Smithsonian business to be held on the 
evening of the 25th. Mr. Meacham and Prof. 
‘Heury summoned. Mr. Mason, our Minister 
at Paris, attended the Emperor's levee on the 
26th December, played whist till 2 o’clock in 
the morning, and on retiring was suddenly 
struck with paralysis. Little hope was enter- 
tained of his recovery. 

For which we are indebted io the New York 
Evening Post correspondent. 


Jan. 24th.—A storm round the War Depart- 
ment. General Scott, summoned to Washing- 
ton on the Army Bill affair, reported himself 
to the Secretary of War, to whom he suggested 
several amendments to be made to the Bill. 
Understanding the Secretary to assent, he then 
appeared before the Committee of the House, 
submitted his amendments there, said they were 
sanctioned by Secretary Davis, and the Com- 
mittee adopted them. The Secretary, learning 
this, told them he did not approve of the 
amendments, and had said so distinctly to Gen. 
Scott, and thereupon he ordered the General to 
appear at headquarters. What transpired, the 
deponent (the correspondent of the New York 
Herald) saith not. 

Same Date.—Telegraph in the Tribune pro- 
nounces a forgery the extract of a letter sent to 
Mr. Soulé, from General Pierce, alleged by the 
New York Herald correspondent to have been 
written by the President. 








rial Caucus 


Jan. 24th. — Renewed protests against the 
Kinney Expedition. Government alarmed— 
beginning to think it looks like a violation of 
the neutrality laws. Little doubt that the Ad- 
ministration will soon issue instructions that 
will effectually break it up. The correspond- 
ent of the New York Courier and Enquirer, 
who reports this, is over-confident. The Expe- 
dition will be off, before the instructions are 
out, we guess. 


-Same Date.— The resolution of Mr. Edger- 
ton, asking for information about depredations 
on the Kansas Indians, promises to bring to 
light some rascality. Col. Manypenny charges 
officers at Fort Leavenworth with joining oth- 
ers in speculating on the lands of the Dela- 
wares, They respond, implying a challenge to 
the Colonel, who doubtless deems the matter a 
subject rather for honest investigation than for 
pistols and coffee. 

Soulé received a despatch from the Depart- 
ment, too pacific, which he would not deliver 
to the Spanish Government. This indiscretion 
led to his recall at his own request. So says 
the New York Evening Post correspondent. 

Jan. 25th. — Senatorial anti-Know Nothing 
caucus held, but nothing done. Secretary of 
the Navy will order a court martial on Lieut. 
Com, Hunter, for coming home in disobedience 
to orders. The Pennsylvanian correspondent 
says that the Democratic Senators have adopt- 
ed a series of resolutions against Know Noth- 
ingism, and the only question is, shall they 
print them? Pacific railroad bill lost, on ac- 
count of the odium attached to McDougall, who 
postponed it last session, to save the Nebraska 
bill. Some of the Anti-Nebraska men deter- 
mined to kill the bill, if he persisted in retain- 
ing the leadership. He would not give up, re- 
lied upon the South, the bill was killed, and his 
hopes swamped. Correspondence of Times, &c. 

Jan. 26th.— Star reports great commoi.on 
among the Creoles in Havana, because the 
Cortes have refused to sell the island to the 
United States. A serious outbreak apprehend- 
‘ed. Col. Kinney leaves in ten days for the 
Mosquito coast. age NR 


WE'ARE GLAD TO HEAR that the Anti-Slavery 





principle of open. and direct warfare 
the Slave Interest, are engaged in the work ‘of 
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| With Lam impelled to take 
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at 
Your note of the 18th inst. is before 
me, and I very cheerfully answer your inquiries 
concerning my views upon the questions involy- 
ed in the ican movement. 

While I am ready frankly to avow my senti- 
ments and opinions to all men, I am constrain- 
ed to declare that _ this letter to you with 
no little reluctance. I am conscious that letters 


Mind not the rocks that lie "| written by a candidate pending an 
Fro mpeg cays anbjct im to. mlrepresntation, and 
re wil o seam them, pal the a of losinoeeity ta the opinions 
If you have friends, why, then, As you suggest, the reference in my speech 
Work like true-hearted men— in the Constitutional Convention to the organi- 
Work like good brethten, zation of military companies of men 
Shoulder to shoulder ; of foreign birth, was made simply as an illus- 
But, without help of friends, tration. I did not then approve, I do not now 
Who, single-banded, bends. _| approve, and I never can approve, of the organ- 
Fate's iron to goodly ends, - ization of military companies composed of men 
He is the bolder. of foreign birth. 
Were life a breath of air, _As to the allusions in my speeches to the 
Ending we know not where, distinctions on account of color or race, I have 
Then might the soul despair to say, that if I clearly co: nd the ideas 


For its brief hour; 
But if ‘tis true that we 
Live through eternity, 
Then should our actions be 
Worthy such dower. 





ELECTION OF SENATOR IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Pending the Senatorial canvass in the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, a paper was circulated, 
containing sundry extracts from the speeches 
of General Wilson in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of that Statey repudiating all distinc- 
tions on account of race or color. This rather 
troubled several of his supporters, and a letter 
was addressed to him, inquiring whether, as 
the extracts stood, they fairly represented his 
ideas now; suggesting at ‘the same time, that 
from the general scope of the speeches, they 
probably contemplated only the colored race. 
We publish the correspondence, as we find 
it in the Boston’Telegraph. It will be ob- 
served, that the writer who propounds the in- 
quiry, holds that the ideas that underlie the 
Know Nothing organization are of paramount 
importance, and General Wilson in his reply 
seems to accept this prgposition. This corres- 
ndent thus makes him, first of all, a repre- 
tative of the Know Nothing movement, and 
being paramount, other questions must be 
rdinate, S@.that, if in conflict at any time 
th the objects Of the so-called American 
movement, they must give way. We have no 
doubt that many sincere Anti-Slavery men will 
accept the generalities in Mr. Wilson’s letter 
about Human Rights, as entirely satisfactory ; 
but we must not forget that even General Cass 
himself, in many speeches, actually ignoring 
the Slavery Question, has been no less eloquent 
and ample in such generalities. 

As to Mr. Wilson’s understanding of the so- 
called American movement, that it “does not 
propose to withdraw from men born in other 
lands the protection of just and equal laws,” 
we should like to know what he means b 








and principles of the American movement, it 
does not ignore or deny the sublime creed that 
“« All men are created equal"—the great central 
idea upon which our American institutions are 
based; but still more, if I clearly comprehend 
its genius and spirit, its aims and purposes, it 
does not propose to withdraw from men born in 
cies lands the protection of just and equal 
aws. 

Summoned into action by the evils and abuses 
which have grown out of the annual immigra- 
tion into America of hundreds of thousands of 
men reared under the influences of social, reli- 


a. Sa institutions differimg from 
or & istic to our own, the American move- 
tent proposes to correct these evils and abuses 
by wise and humane legislation; to protect our- 
selves from the organized system in the old 
world, which subjegts us to the support of for- 
eign paupers and the depredations of alien 
criminals ; taforongh revise the naturaliza- 
tion laws; to’ destroy that political element of 
foreign influence heretofore so potent in public 
affairs; to counteract the insidious and malign 
tendencies of that sectarian power that instinct- 
ively sympathizes with oppression in the Old 
World and in the New, and to place the Gov- 
ernment of America in the hands of Americans 
who are imbued with the spirit of her Demo- 
eratic Institutions. Guided in its action by 
love to all men and hatred to none, embracing 
in its affections the whole country and the peo- 
ple of the whole country, maintaining the Nation- 
ality and Unity of the Republic, and the Demo- 
eratic doctrine of State rights, the American 
movement cannot fail to receive the sanction of 
the American people to its ideas and. princi- 
ples. 

Concurring entirely with you in the opinion 
that the “highest interests of freedom are iden- 
tified with the <2 pig. watt of the ideas which 
underlie this popular movement,” I shall cheer- 
fully labor, in public or in private life, for their 
advancement. In so doing, I shall only be act- 
ing in accordance with the sentiments I haye 
long entertained—sentiments which have been 
deepened and strengthened by recent events in 
our own and other States, especially by the 
tone of those politico-sectarian organs which 
avow sentiments and doctrines hostile to the 
genius and spirit of American Institutions. 

Yours, truly, Henry Witsoy. 





“ just and equal laws.” Is it “just and 
to exclude from office capable and estin 
citizens, simply because they were not b 
the same parallels of longitude as ourselves ? 
Is it just and equal to exclude them from the 
jury panel? Is it just and equal to withhold citi- 
zenship from hundreds of thousands of our fel- 
low men, who cast in their lot with us, and prove 
their purpose to abide with us, and whose labor 
and property we tax? Is it just and equal to 
form a combination to exclude from office all 
members of a particular church, because it is 
assumed that the head of that church claims 
temporal power over them, while it is not 
proved, or attempted to be proved, that in this 
country, if the claim has ever been made, it 
ever has been admitted, or will be, by the 
bishops and members generally of that church ? 

“Just and equal!” Aye, the Legistators of 
Illinois will tell you that they afford the protec- 
tion of just and equal laws to the colored race ; 
and there is not a Pro-Slavery man in the 
country who will not boast of the humanity with 
which the colored people, bond and free, are 
treated by the American People. We want 
deeds, to sustain professions. 

We had intended to make no comment on 
the election of General Wilson; but the corres- 
pondence whieh we subjoin, defining his posi- | 
tion, and the issue on which he is elected, de- 
manded a word from us.° That it admits of 
more constructions than one is evident, not 
only from its own terms, but from the com- 
ments of the newspapers, some of which think 
it commits him to nothing, some, that it con- 
tains all of his oft-repeated opinions on the sub- 
ject of Slavery, some, that it completely retracts 
them. The New York Herald, a champion of 
the new Order, is perfectly satisfied with it: 

“Tn his letter, however, which we published 
yesterday, we detect nothing less than the aban- 
donment of the Anti-Slavery societies, and the 
acceptance of the conservative Know Nothing 
platform. * * * The letter of Gen. Wilson, 
we think, goes very far to prove that he, as a 
Know Nothing “Senator, intends to hold the 
ground of Non-Intervention in the domestic 
affairs of the States, whatever may be his per- 
sonal opinions of the abstract question of Sla- 
very. * * * We rely upon General Wil- 
son, if elected, as a Know Nothing Conserva- 
tive in the Senate upon the Slavery question. 
We regard his letter as a pledge to this effect.” 

The Herald evidently stretches a point, so as 
to re-assure the South ; but it is to be regretted 
that an Anti-Slavery man should make any 
declaration, at all possible to be so miscon- 
strued by such a paper as the New York 
Herald. 


Po.iticaL CorrEsronDENCE—Posrtion or Hon. Henny Wi1- 
SON ON THE AMERICAN QuESTION. 


The following correspondence appears in the 
Bee of this morning : 


Mr. Hall's Letter. 
Boston, January 18, 1855. 

Sir: I enclose to you a paper, which has 
been put into my hands, containimg extracts 
from certain speeches made by you in the late 
Constitutional Convention. 

The design of the paper is, evidently, to pro- 
duce an unfavorable impression in respect to 
your sincerity as a member of the American 
party, and, as a matter of justice, it seems 
necessary that you should have an opportunity 
to correct any impression which pes errone- 


ous. 

I take the liberty, therefore, to ask you to 
state, if consistent with your inclination and. 
convenience, if the “extracts,” as they stand in 
this circular, are a fair representation of your 
present views of American principles, 

On a cursory exaniination of the 
from which these extracts are made, the gene- 
ral scope of your argument appears to be in 
opposition to the proscription of colored per- 
sons, and it is possible that the references to 
persons of “ n birth” were chiefly employ- 
ed by way of amplification and illustration of 
the main proposition. 

‘But however this may be, 
Wek keinne bolt o ei eee 
0 American is princi im 
sud i would be grotitving if you should soe At 
to take occasion to express yourself distinctly 

these points. 
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Hon. Robert B. Hall. 





THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


We present in another colamn a condensed 
abstract of the news brought by the Pacific. 
The most important item is, that Russia ac- 
cepts the four points, as interpreted by the 
Allies, but hostilities continue, there being no 
proposition on either side for an armistice. 
Russia is still pouring troops into the Crimea, 
and has resumed belligerent operations in the 
Principalities, and the Allies are not only 
strengthening the Western Combination against 
Russia, but reinforcing their armies before Se- 
bastopol, and advancing their works. It is evi- 
dent that they distrust the sincerity of the 
Czar, and with reason, for his course, from the 
inception of the controversy, has been marked 
by double-dealing and a crooked diplomacy. 
We doubt whether a satisfactory arrangement 
will be concluded -before a decisive blow shall 
have been struck by the Allies. 

The accession of Sardinia to the Alliance is 
hailed as an important event; but no faith is 
placed in the position of Prussia. The opera- 
tions before Sebastopol proceed slowly. From 
the 13th to the 16th December, it rained, hailed, 
or snowed, without intermission, retarding the 
movement of supplies and stores till the 18th. 
Reinforcements, however, had arrived. On the 
night of the 20th, a sortie was made by the 
Russians, which was repulsed, although not 
without the loss of several valuable officers on 
the part of tire Allies. From the 22d to the 
28th, the weather was again terribly inclement, 
but a severe fire was kept up from the garrison. 
On the 30th, the weather became more pro- 
pitious, but the state of the ground was alto- 
gether unfavorable to operations. The Allies 
were daily receiving vast supplies of ammu- 
nition, warm clothing, and huts. On the 30th, 
a sortie from the garrison was repulsed, with a 
loss of thirty lives on the part of the Allies, 
A despatch received in St. Petersburgh, Jan. 
2d, announces frequent sorties, and that the 
Government is constructing a bridge of boats 
to connect the city of Sebastopol with the forts 
on the north side. The most gigantic works 
are in process of construction by the Allies, 
and it is now said that January 5th was the 
day fixed upon for a general assault on Sebas- 
topol. = 

The mediation of the United States, discuss- 
ed in this country to some extent, attracts little 
attention in Europe. The London Daily News, 
distinguished for its American affinities, does 
not regard it with complacency, and evidently 
finds much in the tone of a portion of our pub- 
lic men and press, to disqualify this country 
from acting as a mediator. The pro-Russian 
sympathies manifested in some quarters will be 
remembered hereafter to the discredit, if nut 
damage, of our Republic. The News remarks: 

“ Apart from newspapers altogether, there is 
evidence of a hostile fecling towards England, of 

i eaning towa’ a nu- 
merous party in the United Stateg, ‘To. what 
else can we attribute the treatment experienced 
aE car prize crew and their officers, after the 
affair with the Russians in the North Pacific, at 
San Francisco? To what else can we attribute 
the numerous enlistments of military officers of 
‘the United States in the Russian service? The 

cajoleries exercised Wee Czar, with such bril- 
liant, success, upon Senator Douglas and oth- 
ers, have of late been redoubled. 

‘Reports have reached us, to which we can- 
not at present allude more aeieeny, of testi- 
monials of a very strange nature, indeed, pre- 
sented by the Czar to American citizens. All 
this has had its effect in calling into exis ence 


os confid to the American 
people, and ask them, will they allow them- 
selves to be made the tools of a party in this 
way? Will they allow themselves to be delu- 
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Aenisting: tive what the be the a 
isti m what they know ‘ 
yey ey | eel 
“An ageomplice and catspaw of the greg, 
champion of despotism and barbarism |” Why 
not? A social system of despotism and har), 
rism disgraces one half of this country, 4,,, 
throagh its political power rules the other, « A 
fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind,” 
THE ERA'S CONTRIBUTORS. & 
We question whether any paper or perio; 
eal in the country has greater reason to be 
proud of its correspondents than the Nation) 
Era. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Grace Green 
wood, Emma Southworth, Alice and Phebe 
Carey, and Martha Russell, were first ini,, 
duced.topopular favor through its colun, 
We have now lying before us several 1, 
books, mainly cgmposed of articles Original 
in the Hra. First in order ‘is Dr. Elder's 
“ Periscopics,” @ large volume of miscellanies 
from the press of Derby, of New York—, ,,) 
ume which combines something of the quain, 
humor and shrewd insight of Montaigne's », 
say with the Christian Philosophy of Paso) 
There is thought enough compressed jn j,, 
pages to set up some score of ordinary writer; 
of polite literature. “Leaves from the Tre, 
Igdrasyl,” by Martha Russell, has already found 
fitting notice in these columns. It is every. 
where regarded as the promise of a brillian: 
literary career, and is mecting with a rapid 
sale. “Clovernook Children,” by Alice Carey, 
isa collection of stories which will entitle the 
author tthe thanks of al! her young readers 
“Merrie England,” by Grace Greenwood, a 5» 
ries of playful and spirited sketches of old castle, 
and scenes in England, with their appropriay 
legends, at once humorous, and romantic, ani 
interesting, as we can testify, even to “ childroy 
of a larger growth.” “Gan Eden, or Picture; 
of Life in Cuba,” is an expansion of the adm. 
rable letters from the Queen of the Antilles 
published in the Hra last year. In its present 
completed form, it makes a very effective and 
attractive volume. It breathes the warm, de 
licious air of the tropics—its very style partake, 
of the gorgeousness and dreamy splendor of th, 
land of the Sun. The author shows himself {, 
be a friend of Freedom—his observations upon 
Slayery and the annexation question are perti- 
nent and instructive; and although not inclined 
to statistics, or the ordinary details of tourists, 
his book has afforded us a very pleasing ani 
vivid idea of life and nature in Cuba. The 
publishers of this volume (J. P. Jewett & Co. 
of Boston) will issue during the present year 
a story of American life, from the pen of Lucy 
Larcom, another of the Era’s contributors, 
Judging from some sheets of the manuscript, 
which we have seen, we predict for it a lar 
popularity. J.G. W. 
KANSAS AND NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Kansas by force and fraud is converted into 
slave territory. The election of General Whit. 
field, a pro-slavery man, and the pro-slavery 
candidate, by slaveholding voters, imported 
from Missouri, and to be kept there during the 
winter, is a fact that may operate disastrously 
for the Administration in the coming election 
in New Hampshire. Hence, the most strenv- 
ous efforts will be made to’ throw dust in the 
People’s eyes, to keep this fact out of sight, and 
to show that everything is working well for 
Freedom. This furnishes the “key to a corres. 
pondence which has just appeared in the Union, 
between Mr, Hibbard, who was not elected Sen. 
ator, and Mr. Whitfield. He asks Mr. W. what 
were the issues in his election. Mr. W. replies, 
| Popular Sovereignty, the issues of the Nebraska 
Bill, the right of a People to determirte their 
own institutions. Do you hear that? cries the 
Administration press in New Hampshire. Sla- 
very had nothing at all to do with the election. 
The only question settled, was that of the right 
of the People of Kansas to fix their own insti. 
tutions. And is not that Democratic? 

The correspondence is simply an electioneer- 
ing device—nothing more. Are the good Peo- 
ple of New Hampshire green enough to be 
caught? 
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bey” We have received from an old citizen of 
Washington the following highly interesting ac 
count of Miss Miner’s school. 





MISS MINER’S SCHOOL FOR COLORED CHIL. 
DREN IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


Last week we visited this school with the 
sincerest satisfaction. Through the beneficence 
of friends in Philadelphia and elsewhere, a val 
uable lot of land was purchased last year, |y- 
ing on the summit of the ridge half way be 
tween Pennsylvania avenue and the hills which 
bound the city on the north. The house stand. 
ing upon it was fitted up for a school ; ‘the up- 
per part is the home of Miss Miner and her as- 
sistant. 

As we rode to the gate, the children were 
playing in the open air, within the‘high fence 
which encloses the ground on all sides. It was 
the hour of recess. On entering the school 
rooms, we were cordially met by Miss Miner 
and her assistant, to whom we introduced the 
lady by whom we were,jaccompanied. The 
rooms.showed the usual firniture, maps on the 
walls, a large globe in the centre of the school 
room, and some manuscript diagrams of the 
heavens, the gift of Mr. Johnson to the school. 
On the ringing of the bell, the scholars, with 
beaming looks, ¢ime in and took their seats. 
The average attendance is thirty-five. They 
range from seven to seventeen years of ag¢, 
and show all the varieties of complexion aud 
mingling of races common to the colored )0)’ 
ulation of our cities. 

They read to us; recited their lessons for the 
day, in grammar, history, and philosophy. They 
sang for us, and then chanted the constellations 
by the diagram, and ther the anatomy of the 
human frame. In order to test what this ws 
worth to them, we took the wand from the 
pupil who led the exercise, and asked the 
namés of the several stars we pointed out, and 
the constellations to which they belonged, #! 
of which were correctly answered ; next W° 
gave the names of bones, without any of the 
connections, and they told us their names, * 
signing to each its proper place. 

What we regard as the distinguishing {* 
ture of Miss Miner's instruction, is her an®!' 
ical method of teaching, making her scholars, 
from the youngest to the oldest, know why the 
facts are as they are, in grammar, philosophy, 
and arithmetic. We would be most happy to be 
lieve teachers, in the highest of our seminaries 
for young ladies, (those which are regarded 
pre-eminent,) were as competent and as faith: 
ful as Miss Miner, and that their classes would 
as well bear the scrutiny of a review, where 


f° | the why was to be given for the various facts 


affirmed in the school books. These recitations 
were long, and very carefully made.” i 
‘The lady by whom we were accompanié 

had had Jong experience in teaching, and, as ¥° 
were walking to our carriage, she remarke’, 
« Did you not observe the bright look of - 
eye, and the mein and bearing of these girls! 
They may be. considered as new creation’, 


} rather than of the same clase of children W° 


meet With in the streets. You will one va 
$ : 1. “if I rela’ 
remark,” she added, “i f 
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you the inventor of sheep, Mr. 

“ Tt was so. We had ourselves remarked the 

bright, gay, intelligent look of these children, 

with great satisfaction ; and it is our belief, that 
_ this school is, next to the preaching of the Gos-. 
el, the most efficient agency now in being in 
for the elevation of colored females, 
rendering them the objects of respect and con- 
fidence. It is impossible that these girls should 
not be more useful to themselves and to socie- 
ty, for all the sacrifices made by the patrons of 
the school, and for the devoted labors of Miss 
Miner and her beautifal assistant. Indeed, we 
regard these ladies as missionaries; and as 
worthy of all homage and support, as: if they 
were laboring on the coast of Africa, or at the 
Cape of Good Hope, instead of the open spaces: 
pordering upon our great city. Nor do we deem 
this saying enough; for we doubt not that it is 
a work of more sactifice, of greater self-denial, 
uiring stronger faith, to labor for the crea- 
tion of a superior class of colored females in 
the city of Washington, than it is to be a teach- 
er among Hottentots or Hindoos, from the fact 
that there is none of that halo of public senti- 
ment, investing efforts made af home, which at- 
tends like labors made in foreign lands, 








‘LITERARY NOTICES. 


Hyeatia; or, New Foss wera a8 Ouv Face. By Charles 
Kiugsley, jun., author of “ Alton Locke,” “ Yeast,” &e. 
Second Edition. Bosfon: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 

This story of the fifth century takes us back 
to the arena of the last great struggle between 
heathenism and Christianity. The scenes are 
laid in Alexandria and the surrounding deserts. 
The introdactory chapter is a fine specimen of 
the concise and forcible in style. 

Hypatia, @ woman of rare endowments and 
noble impulses, a philosopher and teacher, is 
represented as maintaining, with the might of 
her great influence, the cause of the nearly de- 
throned gods, whose names symbolize to her 
mind no vulgar, sensual -attributes, but the 
eternal principles of truth and loveliness. 
Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, her antagonist, 
alternates with her in swaying the ignorant, 
half-savage masses of the people. The Jews, 
and the monks of the desert, also bear their 
part in the exciting scenes of the age. From 
the rude but peaceful cells of an Egyptian 
monastery, comes forth Philemon, the hero of 
the book, a young man, to mingle with sucha 
world, and to learn from it what is life, what 
If these are problems hard to solve 
in the light and experience of the nineteenth 
century, what must have been the difficulty of 
dealing with them thirteen hundred years ago? 
Surely, no one who compares with the world 
as it now exists, the pictures of anarchy, im- 
morality, and fiendish cruelty, here depicted, 
can deny that the tide of human purposes and 
events, in spite of its frequent ebb, has flowed 
far upward toward truth and humanity. We 
may yet, in time, hope for the millennium. 

But this narrative teaches a higher lesson— 
one that should stir men’s soul$ at the present 
era, viz: the suicidal folly of intolerance in 
Jew, heathen, and infi- 
del, stand before us, armed in deadly hatred 
Each in+turn grasping a 
little transitory power, hurls it with ,crushing 
weight upon the heads of his adversaries. 
reaction ensues; retaliation follows; and the 
baser passions of men, fired to frenzy, work 
out a fatal retribution that involves the inno- 
cent with the guilty. 

We no longer deliver to wild beasts the fel- 
low-being who worships his Maker in a manner 
diffggent from our own; we no longer torture 
and tear piecemeal the shrinking human flesh of 
the “heretic. The “ old face ” has been cast off, 
like a hideous mask, never more, be it hoped, 
Is not the “ new foe” 
even now among us, arming the passions and 
prejudices of Americans against their broth- 
Intolerance is not less the demon for 
its change of form or of weapons. The man 
who, at this day, would, for -religious opinions, 
‘deny to his neighbor any of the political or so- 
cial privileges of a freeman, would, in the fifth 
century, have trampled upon body as well as 
upon spirit—a persecutor for conscience’ sake. 
Cyril and Orestes, Miriam and Hypatia, have 
had their counterparts in allages. Let their 
fate stamp more-deeply into every bigoted soul 
the words of the Merciful One—* With what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
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Tower's ELEMents or GRAMMAR. 
Lessons IN GRAMMAR. 


Towrr’s GRADUAL 
New York: Daniel Burgess & 


These new treatises upon an old theme seem 
well worthy to take places in the vast array of 
excellent school books, The English language 
can never be too thoroughly studied, 















A Lyric or THE Morwinc LANnp. New York: Partridge 


The clue to this labyrinth of confused meas- 
ures and rhymes seems to lie in the statement 
appended, which informs us that, ‘ fed by con- 
tinual influxes of celestial: life, thesé arche- 
typal ideas internally unfolded within his inte- 
rior or spiritual self; until at length, having 
attained to their maturity, they descended into 
the externals of the mind, and uttered them- 
selves in speech,” &c. 

To the votaries of clairvoyance, biology, &c.,. 
the unfolding of these “ archetypal ideas ” will 
doubtless prove easy and edifying. For our- 
selves, we prefer plain common sense. ~ 


Tue Wortp a Worksnor: or, the Physical Relationship of 
Man to the Earth. By Thomas Ewbank, author of 
“Hydraulics and Mechanies.”. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 346 and 348 Broadway: 1855. 

We have had opportunity to look over the 
sheets of this highly original and very instract- 
ive work, in anticipation of its_ publication, 
Few men have more honorably distinguished 
themselves in mechanical and physical science 
than the author of this work; and those who 
are familliar with other productions from his” 
pen, or who know the great ability he displayed 
while Superintendent of the Patent Office, will 
hail the appearance of the volume. before. us, 
which expresses well-considered thoughts on 
subjects in which our whole race’ are deeply | 
interested. We are acquainted with no writer 
on physical-science who blends with the state- 
‘ment of facts and principles so much beauty 
as Mr. Ewbank. Indeed, 
' grace, originality, and life 
in all his writings, and pethaps in| - 
none more than in this volume. There is also a 
Steat amount of valuable information, in brief 
compass, while from mines of deep reflection 
‘re brought up rich treasures of thought, ~ © 

The leading idea im this work is, 
has supplied a great and exhaustless storehouse | Citizen 
and combined labor, of the] 
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with Dr. Buchanan’s on the. 


any possible discoveries in science or art, to 


heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 


timent of devotion glowing through many pas- 
sages in this volume, and that the writer sees 
in the whole volume of the creation the bright- 
est revelations of the infinite wisdom and 
-beneficence of its Author, * 





SELF-DENIAL. 


receive the nomination for the next term of the 
Presidency "—that “he looks with an eye sin- 
gle to the good of his country, rather than to 
his own personal advancement.” : 

We commend the Judge for his extraordina- 
ry self-denial. In these degenerate days; it is 
rare to seé a public man repulsing honors 
ready to thrust themselves upon him. 





Coxnecricut.—aA friend in Connecticut, wri- 


says: “The country is all taken aback by it. 
Even the old, tried friends of Freedom seem to 
stand, holding their breath as if in the presence 
of a newly risen spectre. Its effect on them is 


came to him secretly, and made all his bones 
to shake, and the hair of his flesh to stand up.” 
Judging from our list, wé should think Con- 
necticut almost absorbed by Know Nothingism. 
If the Anti-Slavery men there treat their paper, 
the Republican, no better than the’ ra, the 
editor has need to pray for a backbone. Our 
friend writes to us for the purpose of inducing us 
to publish in a tract form our editorial, entitled, 
“An Appeal to the Opponents of Slavery.” 
We should be happy to do it, but literally we 
have not the funds to spare. 





: MICHIGAN TO HER SENATORS. 


The following preamble and resolutions were 
passed on the 19th inst., by the Senate of Michi- 
gan—yeas 22, nays 5—all the Republican 
members. present and one Democrat voting in 
the affirmative. The House, it was certain, 
would promptly concur by a decided vote. As 
Senators Cass and Stuart are understood to be 
supporters of the Democratic doctrine of instruc- 
tions, it is to be hoped that» they will pay heed 
to these explicit and important directions. 
Hear them! 


this State as a great moral, social, and political 
evil, at war with the principles of the Dasiere- 
tion of Independence, and the great object con- 
templated by our forefathers in establishing 
the Constitution of the United States; an im- 
pediment to the prosperity of our commo 
country, and an element of domestic weakn 
and discord ; and 

Whereas the people of Michigan owe it’ 
the early and prudent exercise of the power 0 
Congress over the Territories of the United 
States, in applying the Anti Slavery restriction 
contained in the Ordinance of 1787, that she is 
not now a slaveholding State; and 

Whereas the people have, heretofore, through 
their Legislature, repeatedly and earnestly re- 


Slavery in the national Territories; and 

Whereas onr present Senators and two of 
our Representatives. in Congress did, at the 
session thereof now last past, vote for the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise, so called, and for 
the passage of an act organizing the Territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska, thereby permitting 
Slavery to be introduced into a region equal in 
extent to the thirteen original States, from which 


1820, it was forever excluded ; and 
Whereas such repeal’has Seen effected with- 
out petition, without discussion by the people, 


this State and of the United States ; and 
Whereas the violation by Congress of the 


sional compromises for the extension and per- 


petuation of Slavery ; therefore, 


Territories, as a violation of a mutua 


stitution, who, by gradual le 
ultimately to put an end to Slavery. 


States. 


District. 


without delay a bill for this latter purpose. 


of its‘immedidte re 


own as the Fugitive Slave Law. 


House.—Ed. Era. | 











| public 





atgument on the unity of | 
the human race; and with all the admirable} 
things contained in this volume of Mr. Ewbank, * | 
ve © ok oe eal, philosophy, or - Know Nothing Convention in Now Hampshiro, 
' Boston, Jan. 22.—The members of the late 


at which our author artives. We are satisfied 


be the chief good of man, who is solemnly urged 
by the Supreme Wisdom to remember that 
the world passeth away, and to look for new 


eousness. We are pleased to observe the sen- 


The Washington Sentinel ‘announces that 
Judge Douglas “neither desires nor would he. 


ting to us about the influence of the new Order, | 


like that on Eliphaz, by the dire vision which 


Whereas Slavery is regarded by the people of 








monstrated against the further extension of 


territory, by the solemn legislative compact of 


and in defiance of the well-known wishes and 
opinions of a ea majority of the people of 


compact of 1820 has released the people of this 
State from all obligation to respect Congres- 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the State of Michigan, That we hold 
the said repeal and the permission granted by 
said Territorial act to introduce eee into said 

compact 
between the free States and the slaveholding 
States of the Union ; justified by no-necessity, 
present or prospective; injurious to the rights 
of the former ; tending to interrupt the internal 
harmony of the country, and to frustrate the 
well-known purpose of the framers of the Con- 
slation, designed 


Resolved, That we are opposed to the further 
extension of Slavery, or the recognition or per- 
mission thereof in any territory now owned or 
which may hereafter be acquired by the United 


Resolved, That we hold -it to be within the 
constitutional powers of Congress to abolish 
Slavery and the slave trade in all Territories of 
the United States and in the District of Co- 
lumbia; and that it is their duty, in view of the 
great and permanent interests of the nation, to 
pass laws for its immediate suppression and 
extinction in all such Territories, and in said 


Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be, 
and that they are hereby, instructed, and our 
Representatives requested, to vote for and use 
their best exertions to procure the passage of 
an act of Congress that shall prohibit the in- 
troduction or existence of Slavery in any of the 
Territories of the United States, and especially 
in Kansas and Nebraska, and to introduce 


Resolved, That the act of Congress of 1850, 
known as the Fugitive Slave Law, was, in the 
opinion of the people of this State, an unneces- 
sary measure; that it contains provisions of 
doubtfal constitutionality; that the mode of 
proceeding under it is harsh, unjust, and re- 

ugnant to the moral sense FB oe of the 

tates, cruel and despotic @ person 
claimed as a fugitive, and that~we are in favor 


, That our Senators in Congress be, 
and they are hereby, instructed, and our Rep- 
resentatives requested, to use their best exer- 
tions to. — the immediate repeal of the act 
of 1850, 
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New Know Nothing State Conven- 
tion, rence ax vaancerndighn to assemble at the 
same place on the 30th, to nominate a candidate 
for Governor, Rev. John M their first nom- 
inee, being ineligible to the office. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 25.—Last night a coal 
boat \ying at Mauch Chunk caught fire, and the 
captain, named Co: ; with his son, were 
burnt toa crisp. It is supposed they were 
drunk in the cabin. 
Towa. . 

Notwithstanding Mr. Harlan’s election to the 
U.S. Senate by the Joint Legislative Conven- 
tion, the Iowa Senate, by a strictly partisan 
vote, refuse.to.enter that fact upon their minutes. 
Did ever party malignancy go farther than this? 


The Maine Liquor Law. 
Boston, Jan. 23.—A more stringent liquor 
law is coming before the Legislature of Maine, 
from Neal Dow. ‘The bill provides a penalty 
of a fine of $50 and four months’ imprisonment 
for the first violation; the same fine and six 


fine of $100 and one year’s imprisonment for 
the third offence. 
No action is to be entertained against the 
officers for destroying liquor, and common car- 
riers..are made able for carrying liquor con- 
trary to law, under the penalty of fine for the 
first two offences, and imprisonment for the 
third. It is thought the bill will pass. 
Michigan. 
The State Senate has designated Mr. Joseph 
Warren, editor of the Detroit Tribune, as its 
Reporter, by a vote of 21 to 7. 


Indiana. 
It seems that the “ Popular Sovereignty ” 
party in the. Legislature have held a caucus, 
and resolved to postpone the Senatorial election 
indefinitely. In pursuance of this, the State 
Senate have several times postponed the elec- 
tion for U.S. Senator. In the House, composed 
of members fresh from the people, the Republi- 


have worked together admirably, and emula 
the thorough and disinterested union, rega 
less of men or of antecedents, of the 
who nominated and elected them. 


*Heavy Snow Storm. 


six feet deep in the Northern towns of this 
State. 

Boston, Jan. 22.—All the railroad tracks out 
of this city are much obstructed with snow. 


Boston Banks. 
Boston, Jan. 24.—The increase of specie in 
the banks of this city for the past week was 
$180,000. The increase in deposites was 
358,000. 
Sentence of 8. M. Booth. 

Milwaukie, Jan. 23.—In the District Court 
of the United States, yesterday, S. M- Booth, 
convicted of aiding in the escape of a fugitive 
lave, was sentenced to pay a fine of one thou- 
nd dollars, and be imprisoned one month. 


“he 


00 and 10 days’ imprisonment. 


Prohibitory Law in New Jersey. 
Trenton, N. J., Jan. 23.—The prohibitory law 
has passed to a third reading, and the final vote 
will be taken on Thursday. The bill has been 
so amended as to allow it to go to the people at a 
special election on the first Monday of October 
next. 


Seizure of Alleged Filibusters. 
The old steamboat Massachusetts, lying in 
the harbor of New York, near Jersey City, was 
seized on Thursday, by order of the United 
States authorities, on the ground that she was 
about to participate in an unlawful expedition. 


abont twenty men, shipped for a six months’ 
cruise ; also, a large number of iron-bound boxes, 


ammunition, &c. 


The Massachusetts Senatorship. 


had 9. 


matter now goes to the Senate. 
Terrific Gale at Halifax—Detention of the Asia. 


and Friday last, and it is apprehende 


The telegraph wires were badly broken. 
Disturbance at McGee's Lecture. 


the premises. 


Frightful Collapse of a Balloon. 


until the news of her safety was received. 


Wisconsin. 


with the exception of native wines, beer, an 
imprisonment. 
' Weather Despatches. 


trains detained. 
signs of clearing up. — 
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Horrible Accident on a Boat. Sd 
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- Concord, Jan. 22.—The snow is said to be 


hn Reynolds, for the same offence, a fine of 


There were on board at the time a crew of 


containing several thousands of flint-lock mus- 
kets, many tons of coal, a lot of heavy-made 
harness, water and provisions, a good supply of 


‘ Boston, Jan. 23.—The result of the ballot for 
U. 8. Senator, to-day, in the House, was as 
follows: The whole number of votes thrown 
were 364; necessary for a choice, 183 ; Henry 
Wilson, of Natick, received 234; Nahum I. 
Bryant, of Barre, 85; Julius W. Rockwell, of 
Pittsfield, 18; scattering, 37, of which Mr. Ely 


Mr. Wilson was then declared elected, and the 


Halifax, Jan. 22.—A frightful storm raged 
here during the latter part of Thursday “e" 

d that 
serious disasters have happened along the coast. 


Boston, Jan. 22.—Thomas D’Arcy McGee de- 
livered his lecture this evening, in Music Hall, 
on Washington’s opinions of emigration and 
naturalizatidn. In the course of his lecture, 
some of his remarks were construed by a few 
of the audience into a disrespect for the memory 
of Washington, and led to much confusion and 
some severe fighting in the hall. The row was 
soon quelled, and the disturbers ejected from 


Philadelphia, Jan. 25.—Louisa Bradley, of 
this city, made a fine balloon ascension at Kas- 
ton this morning. The balloon made a perpen- 
dicular ascent to a great height, then went a 
short distance eastwardly, when it burst and 
formed a parachute.. She came down rapidly, 
and landed without injury four miles distant. 
Hundreds who witnessed the bursting of the | 
balloon were in a state of intense excitement 


Hon. Orsamus Cole, (ex-Whig M. C.) of Grant 
county, has received the Republican nomina- 
tion for U. S. Senator for the term, to be made 
vacant'on the 4th of March next, by the with- 
drawal of Isaac P. Walker. The Nebraskaites 
and Democrats in the State Senate are for post- 


psa the election. The Assembly is strongly 
epublican. | mee ; 
The Liquor Law in Ohio, &c. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 22.—The Supreme Court of 
Ohio, Saturday, decided that the Liquor Law, 
assed by the Legislature, was constitutional. 
i law prohibiting the retailing of liquor 


cider—the penalty of violations being a fine and 


Philadelphia, Jan. 26.—It commenced snow- 
ing here about ten o’clock last night, but has 
since moderated, and at present we are having 


Pa., Jan, 26.—Snow to the depth of 

five inches fell any a night, re leo yo 

tinu ing so badly that it is e 
ine will be d ; 

- Baltimore, Jan. 26.—A heavy snow storm 

has prevailed here all night, but there are now 


| “Philadelphia, Jan. 26.—The weather here is 
a regular mixture of snow, hail, 


~ 


. ae dispatch "of Monday, we 
eich that SM Booth, editor of the Milwau- 


been afflicted. 


Railroads Obstructed by Snow. 
Chicago, Jan. 24.—The railroads in this 
vicinity are blocked up with snow, and no train 
has arrived or departed since Saturday. 


Louisiana Senator. 

The Hon. John Slidell was last week re-elect- 
ed, by the Legislature of Louisiana, a Senator 
in Congress for six yeats from the 4th of March 
next, when his present term will expire. Judg- 
ing by the large majority which 
reported to have received in the Legislature, 
we presume that there was no serious opposi- 


tion to his re-election. 


Towa Legislature. 

Since the election of United States Senator, 
the two contested seats in the Legislature have 
been decided. That in the House was decided 
in favor of Mr. Clark, Democrat, and that in 
the Senate in favor of Mr. Jordan, Whig. By 
the latter decision, the politics of the 
are reversed, that body now standing sixteen 
Whigs to fifteen Democrats. This gives the 
Whigs and Anti-Nebraskaites a clear majority 
in both Houses.— Albany Journal. 


The Weather and Navigation on Lake Ontario. 
Oswego, Jan. 26.—Snow commenced falling 
here last night, and still continues. 
The tow-boat Schuyler arrived here to-day, 
from Sodus. Navigation is uninterrupted. 


Lato from Mexico. 

New Orleans, Jan, 25.—The steamship Ori- 
zaba has arrived at this port, with Mexican dates 
Several successful attacks 
on the insurgents by Government troops are re- 
ported, and the revolution is said to be crushed 
out in Oajaca. The formal taking possession 
of the Mesilla Valley by the United States an- 
thorities is officially announced in the Mexican 


papers. 


Maine Law. 
The popular branch of the Illinois Legislature 
ve passed a stringent liquor law. 
ied by a heavy majority. 
Fibune classes the vote upon it thus : 


Republican -. - 
Whigs- - - - - 
Nebraska - - - 


be himself again.” 


much dishearten 


unto Me.” 


were lost. 


that all were lost. 


to it. 


failed.. 
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he sag 
lavery. A strong lar 
ligious privileges of all Christian com- 
Tn regard to the interpretation which is put 
upon these conditions, ies which it is 
said that Russia has assented, 
graph in a Liverpool paper of the 
“The Debats of Thursday has an 


ae 7 vieted, and wil 
.| Sentenced to six months’ confinement in pris- 
on,—The Free West, 

Death of Mr. Severance. 

The Hon. Luther Severance, long and favor- 
ably known as the founder and 
Kennebec Journal, died in 
‘Thursday, the 25th instant. 
death was a cancer, with which he had long 


bill taken up, when 
vor of the 


find the fe capes 
my fad teh o sfetsce 


tary 


uC The ouse, 5 Committee of the Wh to the remarks of Mr, Houston, deliv: 
Aue (Me) his state of the Union, took up the French. terday. 
r, of South Carolina, 
‘history of these claims. 
ss in 1800, and 
es made a favora- 
n them. No construction of lan- 
ge could authorize any 
that Mr. Giles was in favor 
the claims. : The first report in their favor, with 
the exception of a brief one made b 
rion, of his own State, was in 1826. 
The bill was further discussed by Mr. Phil- 
lips, of Alabama, in support of it, and Mr. Mill- 
son, of Virginia, against it. 
the debate in favor of the 
bill, the Committee rpse, and the House ad- 


account of the ‘in i 
Allies at the econferen 
some delay by Prince 
preting the third 


ecutive message, 
of-certain treaties 
tion of Mr. Davis, 
up the bill to ince: 
Orphan Asylum of the District of Columbia ; 
which 


r. O. gaye a succinct 
They were presented 
it had been said that Mr. 


hakoff. In inter- 
‘the revision of the 
treaty of 1841 in the interest of the European 
equilibrium,’ it was added that many anterior 
treaties between Turkey and Russia also dis- 
turb that equilibrium, and that in consequeffce 
they must also be revised. The Black Sea must 
be free, and the naval forces of each Power 
exactly determined. 
“But the Western Powers reserve the right 
to, take advantage of the eventualities of the 
war, at the conclusion of which they will be 
prepared to decide on the military establish- 
ments and maritime forces which Russia ought 
to possess in future in the Black Sea. 
the protocol was read, an animated conversation 
followed, in which the ministers of France and 
England intimated possible conditions, that 
might result from the facts of the war. 
‘it i8 not impossible that they may insist on the 
demolition of the fortress of Ismail, and the 
establishment in its place of a neutral fortress, 
which would belong to the five Powers, and be 
garrisoned by a common force. — 
ht also, perhaps, insist on the 
Sebastopol, the demolition of jts 
forts, of its arsenals, and a prohibition of their 
erectioa, or the establishment of any military 
ost that might threaten the independence of 
urkey. Prince Gortschakoff dissented strong- 
ly from these conditions, and declared that he 
had no power to make such concessions. 
on the evening of the 6th of January he received 
the order to accept without reserve the written 
protocol as a basis of negotiations.” 


the payment of 


Friday, January %6, 1855. 


The Senate was occupied with the considera- 
tion of private bills, none of which happened to 
be of general interest. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and resumed the 
consideration of the French spoliation bill, un- 
der the five minutes rule. 
Mr. Bayly, being similar te the bill which pass- 
enate at the last session, engross' 
attention of the Committee. Amendments were 
proposed, debated, rejected, and the Committee 
rose. Mr. Bayly moved that the House go 
again into Committee on’ the bill, and 
the motion, an adjournment was carrie 


Saturday, January 27, 1855. 


he substitute of 





The Senate did not sit to-day. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The Speaker laid before the body a commu- 
nication from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting estimates for carrying into effect 
the law for the preservation of lives and prop- 
erty on the coast of the United States. 
red to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. Goodwin introduced a bill providing for 
the working of the United States steam dredge- 
boat, at the harbor of Oswego, on Lake Onta- 
rio; which was referred to the Committee on 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-THIRD CONGRESS—SECOND SESSION. 


The Bounty Land Bill was taken up in the 
Senate on the 23d, and, after the announcement 
of a substitute by Mr. Brodhead, a motion to 
postpone till the lst of next December was 
made and defeated—yeas 8, nays 43. 
was then discussed at great length till the hour 
of adjournment. 

In the House, the motion of Mr. Campbell, 
of Ohio, noticed in our last, to recommit the 
Pacific Railroad Bill, was lost—yeas 101, nays 
103. The question recurring on the passage of 
the bill, Mr. Warren moved to reconsider the 
motion by which it was ordered to be engrossed 
The Speaker decided this 
Mr. Wentworth moved to recon- 
sider the vote by which the House refused to 
Mr. Sollers moved to lay 
Lost—yeas 98, nays 


Mr. Kerr submitted a resolution, “ That the 
President of the United States 
House, if not incompatible with-the public in- 
terest, whether, in any correspondence with the 
Minister of the United States at Madrid and 
the Spanish Government, or otherwise, it is in- 
sisted by the latter that the treaty of 1795, be- 
tween Spain and the United 
applicable to the Spanish colonies, and that 
American citizens residing in said colonies are 
not entitled to the benefits of the provisions of 


Anti-Nebraska Democrats - 
Absent—2 Whigs, 1 Republican, 3 Nebras- 


for a third reading. 
kaites, and 1 Anti-Nebraska Democrat. 


New Jersey Prohibitory Liquor Law. 
Trenton, Jan. 25.—A prohibitory liquor law 
passed the House by a vote of 35 to 22. There 
are some doubts of its passing the Senate. 


Latest from Mr. Mason. 

The following is an extract of a letter from 
the U. S. Embassy at Paris, dated at the latest 
moment before the sailing of the Pacific: 

“Mr. Mason’s general health is improving ; but 
Iam told (for no one is allowed to see him) 
that his side is still paralyzed, and his mind 
occasionally wanders. I fear that he will never 


recommit the bill. 
that motion on the table. 
103. The motion to reconsider was then agreed 
to—yeas 103, nays 400. The 
ring on the motion to recommit, Mr. Wentworth 
moved to add instructions to report next Thurs- 
day. Ruled out of order. The question was 
then taken, and resulted—yeas 108, nays 108— 
the Speaker voted in the negative, and the mo- 
tion was lost. The Speaker said he was opposed 
to the bill, although he voted against its recom- 
The question was then taken on the 
passage of the bill, and it was decided in the 
affirmative—yeas 109, nays 97. 
of those who voted for the bill were Represent- 
atives from the free States—of those who voted 
against it, Representatives from the slave 
States—but with the latter were the Independ- 
ent Democrats, and a number of the Anti- 
Nebraska Democrats. 

A motion to reconsider and to lay that 
motion on the table was then made, but the 
House, being apprised that, should a recon- 
sideration prevail, a motion to recommit would 
be in order, refused to lay on the table the mo- 
tion to reconsider—yeas 97, nays 106. 
motion to reconsider was then passed—yeas 
Mr. Jones moved that the Dill 
be recommitted to the select committee, and 
this motion prevailed—yeas 106, nays 91. 
motion by Mr. Jones to reconsider this motion, 
and then lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table, was entered upon the Journal, and the 
House adjourned. 


The House, after refusing to refer the resolu- 
tion to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, pass- 


Mr. Edgerton moved that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the 
private calendar; but the motion did not pre- 
vail—yeas 4], nays not counted. 
On motion of Mr. Bayly, the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Seymour in the chair,) 
Mr, Booth Imprisoned. and resumed the consideration of the French 
Sherman M. Booth, of Milwaukee, has gone 
to prison under sentence for aiding the escape 
of an alleged —t slave, but does not seem 
ed by his position. 
“Well! We are in jail for the second time, 
on the charge of aiding a human being to escape 
from bondage! And, now that we can say it 
without having our motives impugned, we pledge 
ourself to aid openly every fugitive to escape 
that we have an opportunity to aid ! 
Fugitive Act, which has developed the iniquity 
of Federal judges and officers, we pledge ourself 
to oppose while we live, till it is repealed.” 
No man, nota slave himself, but will honor 
the humanity and bravery of this man, convicted 
for obeying the higher law. 
“Forasmuch as ye have done it unt6 the 
least of these, my disciples, ye have done it 


A large number of amendments were offered 
and discussed ; two only were adopted. 

Finally the substitute offered by Mr. Bayly 
for the House bill—similar to that which pass- 
ed the Senate—was agreed to. 

It was subsequently reported to the House 
and passed—yeas 110, nays 76. 

Mr. Walsh offered an amendment to the title 
of the bill, declaring it was for the benefit of 
heartless speculators, lobbyers, &c. 

The question was taken on it, Mr. Walsh 
only voting in the affirmative. 

The House adjourned. 


Monday, January 29, 1855. 


The French spoliation bill was received from 
the House, and ordered to be printed; the 
Senate, however, refusing to make it a special 
A motion to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bounty land bill failed, and the 
Senate then took up the army 
After some conversation, 
submitted an amendment, to increase the army 
by an addition of two regiments of cavalry, and 
five hundred mounted volunteers, the purpose 
being to provide forces for the suppression of 
Indian hostilities. Mr. Houston spoke at length 
on the whole subject, and vindicated the In- 
dians, traced their hostilities to the proximity 
of white men, and ridiculed the idea of chasti- 
sing the roaming tribes of savages by a force 
of 3,000 volunteers. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, replied, enlarged 
upon the outrages committed by the Indians, 
and spoke sarcastically of General Houston's 
Mr. Houston rejoined, 


Col. Kinney’s Expedition. 
Washington, Jan. 28.—Col. Kinney has writ- 
ten a letter to the Union, denying the reports 
as to the filibustering character of the Central 
American expedition, and says the affairs of 
the expedition are progressing satisfactorily, 
and that success is certain, 


Tuesday, Jannary 23, 1855. 


Mr. Cooper introduced a resolution contem- 
plating legislation to prevent the introduction 
into the country of foreign convicts and pau- 


pers. z 
The Bounty Land Bill was then debated, and 
without taking any question, the Senate ad- 





SEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Prospects of Peace—Russia Accepts the four 
Points—Sardinia goins the Allies—the Prin- 
cipalities again invaded by Russia—Progress 
of the siege of Sebastopol. 

The United States mail steamer Pacific, from 
Liverpool, 4 o’clock, afternoon of Saturday, the 
13th instant, with 62 passengers, arrived in 
New York early this morning. 

The Pacifie arrived out at half past nine 
o'clock, P. M., of Tuesday, the 9th. In running 
up the Mersey to her moorings, in that part of 
the river called “the Sloyne,” the night being 
exceedingly dark and thick, the Pacific ran 
into the brig Corinthian, Capt. Kemp. No lives 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

After some remarks by Mr. Seward, of Geor- 
gia, on a practice he charged on the standing 
committees, of withholding reports from the 
House, on important matters committed to 
them, the Pacific railroad bill was taken up. 
The House proceeded to take the question 
on the motion made yesterday, by Mr. Jones, of 
Tennessee, namely, to reconsider the vote by 
which the Pacific railroad bill was referred to 
the select committee of thirteen, and to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The question was decided in the affirma- 
tive—yeas 95, nays 94. 
The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and took 
up the French spoliation bill, the first in order. 

r. Bayly advocated it in a speech, in which he 
said the whole amount appropriated was five 
millions of dollars. It was opposed by Mr. Orr, 
The Committee rose, and 
pending a motion by Mr. Bayly to close debate 
in two hours after the House shall have resolved 
itself again into Committee on the bill, a motion 
to adjourn prevailed. 


tears for the red man. 
and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

On motion of Mr. Chandler, the House took 
up the Senate resolution respecting the Arctic 
expedition, and it was read twice. 
a brief and effective appeal in behalf of our 
fellow citizens now suffering in the Arctic re- 
gions, and called upon the House to pass the 
resolution without delay. 
time, and passed. 

The Texas creditors bill was made the 
special order for February 6th, the debate on 
it to be closed that day at 3 o’clock. 

Mr. Cutting, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported a joint resolution to disap- 
prove and disaffirm an act of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory of Minnesota, entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Minnesota and 
Northwestern Railroad Company ; 


The New York liner, George Canning, is 
supposed to have been lost somewhere near the 
island of Heligoland. There is no authentic 
account of the crew and passengers, 25 crew, ; 
and 135 passengers. A letter, indeed, says | of South Carolina. 

The Eastern question has taken an entirely 
new aspect. Prince Gortschakoff has announced 
to the Austrian Government that the Czar 
accepts not only the four points of guaranty, 
but also the interpretation given to them by the 
three Powers, England, France, and Austria. 
But as no armistice is agreed to, hostilities will 
continue during the progress of negotiations. 

Sardinia has joined the Western alliance. 
The conduct of Prussia and of the Germanic 
States is still equivocal. 

This intelligence has had a sensible effect on 
the public mind throughout Europe. Its imme- 
diate consequence was a rise in the quotation 
of consols two per cent. 

It is generally expressed that the difficulty 
on which the negotiations will split, is the pro- 

osal to place the Russian naval power in the 
lack Sea on a level with that of other Powers. 
The Allies insist on this point as proof of their 
success; while Russia will on no account assent 


Wednesday, January 24, 1855. 


After the presentation of numerous memo- 
rials and reports from committees, a debate 
ensued upon the order of business, which was 
terminated by taking up the Army appropria- 
The item of $50,000, appropriated 
for arsenals, was increased to $268,175, to be 
laid out in Texas, California, Oregon, and 
Another item, appropriatin 
$325,000 for the extension of the Capitol build- 
ings, gave occasion to a long debate, being ob- 
jected to chiefly because out of place in such a 


Mr. C. explained the circumstances under 
which this resolution was reported, and asked 
its immediate consideration ; when it was read 
the third time, and passed. 

Also, from the same committee, reported a 
joint resolution disapproving of the act of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Minne- 
sota, entitled “An act to incorporate the Tran- 
sit Railroad Company;” which was read twice. 

Mr. C. explained the resolution, when it was 


Without arriving at any conclusion, the Sen- | Tead the third time, and passed—yeas 116, 


ate went into Executive session, and soon after Hurrah for Squatter Sovereignty, Popular 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES the right of a People to govern 


The House adopted a resolution to close de- 
bate on the French spoliation bill to-morrow, 
at 3 o’clock. The House then, in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, took 
up the bill, and Mr. Benton delivered himself 
in opposition to it. He said it was high time 
ess should read a lesson to those in- 
terested in these claims, and let them know 
that they were not to plunder the Treasury 
with impunity. Mr. Disney said that once he 
was prejudiced against these claims, but a care- 
ad convinced him that they 


Kesteven Brothers, London, have failed in 
the woollen trade, with liabilities £40,000, and 
assets 7 shillings per pound. Abbot, Notting- 
-ham, & Co., shawl merchants, London, have 
also failed with large liabilities, but a favora- 
ble condition of assets. 

Large amounts in the new French loan con- 
tinue to be taken in England, at a premium of 
from 2 to 3 per cent. 

The rumor that the Turks have sustained a 
defeat in Bessarabia is considered as another 
version of the Russian attack on Tultscha. 

Messrs> Mellor, Hetherington, & Co., have 


Another effort was made to get up the bill 
for raising three thousand volunteers, but it 


The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Phelps, 
of Missouri, in the chair,) and resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill to enable the people of 
Oregon Territory to form a Constitution and 
State Government, and for the admission of 
such State into the Union, which was pending 
when the Committee, during the last session, 
had up Territorial business. 

Without debate, the bill was laid aside to be 
reported to the House with the recommendation 


ful examination 
were just, and ought to be paid. 

Mr. Chamberlain, of Indiana, made a s 
against the policy of tendering our mediation 
in the Eastern war. Let it ‘rage, until the | 
people were aroused, and’ found a chance to 
d overthrow Despotism. 


With the improved hopes of peace, the Liver- 
pool cotton market advanced, again fell off, and 
once more rallied, closin 
on the current qualities 
the week, 64,270 bales, includin 
speculation, and 5,180 for export. 
had been depressed, but closed more firmly, 
although the business was little more than 
retail: Western canal flour 40s. to 41s.; Balti- 
more and Philadelphia 43s, 6d. @ 44s. 6d.; 
‘Ohio 42s.@45s.; white wheat variously 
ted 11s. 6d. @ 128. 6d.; red 10s. 6d. @ 1s, 
mixed Indian corn 42s.(@, 42s. 6d.; yellow 438, 
6d. (@ 448.; white 44s, @ 45s 

: . . THE FOUR 


The icine resolution making an appropriation 
for the purchase of Territorial libraries was then 
taken up, and, having been amended so as to 
libraries for Kansas and 
was laid aside to be reported to the 
| House with a favorable recommendation. ; 
The Committee 


firmly at $ advance 
f | regain their rights, an [ 
to wield in the process 
tich; of Massachusetts, 
leave to have his speech 
the Tariff,) ore of. the 
mittee rose, and the House adjourned. 


Thursday, January 24,1855, 
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which was passed. 
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rf acy bills were next introduced, 
or reported, and referred. 

The House then went into Committee on 
Territorial business, and it was moved to take 
up the construction of a magnetic telegraph 
between Missouri and the Pacific ocean; which 
motion was under consideration when our re- 
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year. 


$1 a year. 


pes FOWLERS & WELLS, No. 308 Broad- 
way, have all works on Phrenology, Hydropathy, Phonog- 
raphy, Education, Temperance, and the Natural Sciences 
generally. They also publish— 

LIFE ILLUSTRATD—A new first-class Weekly News- 
paper, devoted to News, Lite?ature, Science, and the Arts; 
to ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, and Proea:ss. One of 
the Bssr NEWsPAPERs IN THE WoRLD. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL—Devoted to Hydrop- 
athy, its Philosophy and Practice; to Physiology and 
Anatomy ; and those laws which govern Life and Health. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—Devoted to the 
Elevation and Improvement of Mankind. $1 a year. 

We know of ro American Periodical which presents a 
greater abundance of valuable information on all subjects 
relating to human progress and welfare.—N. Y. Tribune. 

For Turre Do.iars, in advanee, a copy.of each of these 
-three Journals will be sentone year. Adiress, prepaid, 


FOWLERS & WELLS, 


422 No. 308 Broadway, New York, 





own city : 


euse. 


Drug Stores in this city. 


public. 


spent a large amount of money, snd tried many re 
but to no purpose. Finally, hearing of Dr. McLane’s Pills 
they purchased four boxes, which they took according to 
the directions accompanying each box, and now pro- 
nounce themselves perfectly cured of that distressing dis- 


DR. McLANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS 


Are ranked among the most popular remedies of the day. 
That they will cure liver complaint, sick headache, and 
dyspepsia, is now beyond a doubt. 
testimony from a well-known lady and gentleman of our 


New York, August 3, 1852. 


Mr. and Mrs. Williams, No. 248 Seventh street, testify 
that they have both been suffering with the liver com- 
plaint for about five years, during which time they have 


( Mr. J. addressed the Senate at some length | _ 
on ing“ THE IN 
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Senate at 
in the bill 
00 Indians in the mili- 
service of the United States, and in reply 
ered yes- 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

After the reading and so anagepin! = Ex- 
recommending a ification 
with Kansas Indians, on mo- 
the House took 
Joseph’s Male 


To seatter this e work. tt ’ 
beedth of our lund. “Fhe book ‘shout be ean ty 
showing, as it does, rs man of high-stan ing ma sink 
almost to the level brute, and be again ry the 
workings of that divine Inw. Let, then, those 
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Read the following 





“YOU CAN'T STOP, 
e reading it!” is the 
: : commence read- 
jor, the First Fruits of 
rth. A new and 
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AGENTS WANTED, 


who can, 


take an agency, and their own towns or counti 
We offer greater inducements thar can i gees 
For particulars, address — generally be had. 


HALL & BROTHER, Pub 
422 115 and 117 Nassan st., ow Yak. 


THE LOST ARCTIC VOYAGERS., 


N exceedingly interesting article onthe loss. 
p John Franklin and hie niin ee ae 
ntiniution South—Rag Fair in Paris— 
ae pee “yg moe Rela. 
ions— red— vi lishnian—Pari 
Wheels—The Great Red Boul aes not amon ‘the — 
interesting articles to be found in the February Number of 
a HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
ow ready, and for sale by all - 
munication from Dr. Rae, on “ fonds Yo 
= be found in the next weekly numbers of Household 
ords. 
Weekly Household Words published eve: { 
‘Terms—$3.00 per year, Clubs of two, $5 yy eh 
$6.00 ; of five, $8.75; weekly uombers, 6 cents each ’ 
_ J. A. DEX, Publisher, 
422 No. 10 Park Place, New York. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 


RS. H. BIBB would inform her friends i 
M patrons that she has resumed her schoo} at Windsor 








where she has made arrangemeuts to board, in her family 
pupils from a distance. ‘ 
Having procured an Assistant in the Sewing Depart. 
ment, instruction will be given in the following branches : 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, 
Physiology, Philosophy, History, Plain Sewing, Knitting, 
Worsted Vork, Leather Work, Pencil Drawing, and 
xy ves Crayon Painting. 

ersons in the Siates, wishing to co-operate with Mrs 
Bibb, will please address her at Detron, Michigen 
Canada, Windsor, Canada West. 


DOW'S MAGIC DUPLICATING MATERIAL, 


ms taking the impression of leaves and plants, writing 

two or more letters at once, without the use of pen or 
ink, drawing embroidery patierns, &c., has been used in 
handreds and thousands of families the past year. and has 
been pronounced, by those who have given it a fair trial 
to supersede anything for the purpose yetinvented. li 
men of business should have it, so as always to preserve 
a fae simile of their writings. Every child and scholar 
should have it, as itis both useful and amusing, as well as 
ornamental in writing and drawing.. Every botanist 
should have it, as-with i they can take the exaet likeness 
of any leafor plant in a momem of time. Every person 
that travels should have it, as it is the most convehient 
writing material in use, and can be carried in the pocket 
without the least trouble. In fact, every family should 
have a constant supply, as it dispenses entirely with the 
use of pen or ink, and entirely removes the difficulty of 
bloning the paper when writing. One set, of three differ- 
ent colors, viz: black, blue, and green, with full directions 
will be seut to any address, free of postage, upon the re- 
ceipt of twenty-five cents in postage stamps or money, or 
five sets for one dollar. All letters containing remittances 
promptly attended to. Address E. BC WMA ‘ 

4:22 117 Hanover st., Boston. 
i> No letters taken from the office uniess prepaid. 


UNCLE LUCIUS’S JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR, 
Begins its 11th Yearly Volume Jan. 4, 1855, 
Ten thousand New Subscribers were added in 1853 and 1854. 
If the testimonies below are correct, it is not too much to 
say that it deserves five thousand more this year, 
18S LUCY STONE and other distinguished Anti- 
Slavery advocates say, “there ought to be an Anti- 
Slavery child’s paper.” So say we, and more. For ten 
years past there has been one, struggling with the popular 
tide successfully, and just now beginning to move up 
stream. Hear what they say : 
The Juvenile Instructor, a small semi-monthly for chil- 
dren, published by L. C. Matlack, at Syracuse, is a nest, 
cheap, and readable paper. It is elevated in its moral 
tone and reformatory in its spirit.—Penn. Freeman. 

Onr Anti-Slavery friends will be giad to learn that it is 
thoroughly right on the question of Negro Slavery, Itis 
the first juvenile paper in the country which is Anti-Slave- 
ry. Let it heve a wide circulation.—Hartford Republican 

_ The Juvenile Instructor is a most admirably conducted 
little paper for children, issued in this city. We find it 
always welcomed. by the litle ones, and we see, by 
glancing over its columns, that “Uncle Lucius,” the 
editor, possesses in an eminent degree the rare faculty 
p Memes ys for the childish mind-Syracuse Evening 
We are pleased with the tone of this juvenile sheet, as 
well adapted to youth, and as teaching useful and none 
but useful lessons.—Oberlin Evangelist. 

lap oe is decidedly the best publication for children that 
we have yet seen, notwithstanding the constant braggi 

of the “Little Pilgrim.”—People's Journal, Pa. oe 
zi! 7 The Juvenile Instructor is issued every alternate 
Thursday. Price, per year, twenty-five cents; or, where 
fifty are sent to one address, 12 cenis a copy!! Each num- 
ber is illustrated with engravings, and an index furnished 
at the close of each volume. Specimen numbers sent on 
application to the publisher, LUCIUS C. MATLACK. 

422 Syracuse, New York. 


THE NEW YORK EVENING POST FOR 1855. 
THE OLDEST FREE TRADE PAPER IN THE COUNTRY. 
A WORD WITH OUR FRIENDS. 
5 ete the EvEenrNe Posr enters upon the rrrry-rnrmp 
year of its existence. Its history reaches back almost 
to the sources of our constitutional existénce, and its col- 
anins since then have more or less faithfully refleeted for 
mofe than half a century the growth of our natonal power, 
and the marvellous multiplication and prosperity of our 


; im 
422 











pra 

he occurrence of another anniversary furnishes a suit- 
able occasion for reminding our friends in all parts of the 

United States, who appreciate our efforts to make a use 
ful and acceptable paper, that we are greatly depends nt 
upon their kind offices and timely commendation in quar- 
ters where our paper is not. known, and that we must look 
to them for a renewal of obligations which we have here- 
tofore had occasion time and again to} acknowledge. 

Though we have no great faith in the hereditary virtues 
of newspapers, we feel that the past history of the Even- 
ING Post is no unimportant guarantee that it will continue 
to preserve its distinctive characteristics, its independence 

and its fidelity 10 the principles of republican democracy, 
and that so long as itremains undcy the control of its pres- 
ent conductors, it will lose none of its claims to the con- 
fidence and regard of the public. 

It is about twenty-five years since the Evenrne Post be - 
gan to plead for Freedom of Trade, and for those funda- 
mental Shaner of legislation which are at war with all 
monopolies having a legislative origin. It then, aid for 
many years after, st alone among the Northern jour- 
nals, all of which, either-silently or openly, were advoca- 
ting protective and preferential legigfotion: It was one of 
the earliest champions of the rights of the States under the 
federal compact; it has resisted with unceasing effort that 
system of internal improvemeits which at one time 
threatened the budding enterprise of this country with 
the unequal and fatal competition of the General Govern- 
ment; it has opposed special! legislation and all grants or 
special privileges, wherever and whenever its opposition 
seemed to be required; it labored, with no ordinary devo- 
tion, to rid the country of the National Bank, and 10 estab- 
lish in its stead the Sub-Treasury system, which now re- 
mains one of the most durable ‘and conspicuous mouu 

ments of American statesmanship; it is one of the most 
devoted, as it was ane of the earliest, advocates of Uheap 
Postage ; it has steadily defended the right of Petition; it 
resisted the passage of the last Bankrapt Law} it resisted 
the assumption ot the State Debts; it has resisted every 
effort to extend the area of Human Sjgvery, and it has 
yniformly endeavored to maintain the Supremacy of the 
Laws, while they remained aa such, however unjust they 
might be in their character, or appressive in their operation. 
n this State, the Eyentna Post claims to have been one 
of the earliest advocates of the economical policy which 
has since been incorporated into the Constitution of 1846. 
It was almost the first and only journal for many months 
to advocate the call of a canvention to amend the old Con- 
stitution of 1821, It supported all the important reforms 
which the new Constitution embodies, and assisted in giv- 
ing an impulse to the cause of constitutional science which 
-has already heen communicated to nearly every State in 
the Union. 

_However humble may have been our agency in sha- 
ping the sentiments of the nation respecting questions oi 
past controversy, about which ‘the greatest diversities of 
opinion at different times prevailed, and against many of 


which the waves and storms of popular passion beat with 
' 








P.S. The above valuable remedy, also Dr. McLane’s 
celdbrated Verinifuge, can now be had at all respectable 


> Purchasers will please be cateful to ask for, and 
take none but, Dr. McLane’s Liver Pills. There gre 
other Pills, purporting to be Liver Pils, now before the 
26 








USE THE MAGIC IMPRESSION PAPER, 
Fox, Writing withont Pen or’ Ink, Copying 
Leaves, Plants, Flowers, Pictures, 
Sor Embroidery, Marking Linen Indelibly, 
and Manifold Writing. 


Te article is absolutely the best portable Inkstand in 
the known world, for a small quantity folded and 
placed in the pocket constitutes a travelling Inkstand, 
which cannot be broken. No pen is needed, for any stick, 
sharpened to a point, writes equally as well as the best 
1d-pen in the universe. For drawing, it is ee 
I is indeed, the whole art of Drawing and Pai 
taught in OnE Lesson. Any leaf, 
transferred to the pages of an album, with a minute and 
distinct resemblance of nature. With equal facility, pic- 
tutes and embroidery patterns are taken, and have fe-° 
ceived the highest eulogiums from the fair sex ; and, In- 


decd, a more tasteful present for a lady cauld not 


Each 


- 
- 


produced, 

This Magic Papey will also mark linen 
so as to remain perfectly indelible. Al } 
the world fails to bring itout. Any cHiLp.can use it with 
perfect ease. With this Magic Paper, likewise, oxe or 
your copies of every letter written can be secured withou 
any itional labor.whatever, making it the cheapest 
aud most convenient ‘article extant, i 
advantage by reporters of the public press, telegraphic 

rators, and hosts of others. : 


four different colors, Black, 
full and printed instructions, 
for atL to use, and will last suffictently long to obtain 
Five Hundred distinct Impressions. : 


is put up in beautifully e colored envel 
Eo nay 1 likeness of ihe Bropricisr attached, 3 


k: contains 
Blue, Geen: ond Red, with 


Patterns 


ainting, 
plant, or flower, can be 


or other artieles, 
1 the washing in 


It is used to. great 


relentless violence for years, it invigorates our coufidence 
in the policy. of our journal to find, for the quarter of a 
pero | daring which it has been under the charge of one 
of both af its present conduGtors, that 1r mas ALWways 
CORRESPONDED WITH THE FINAL, JUDGMENTS OF THE NATION, 
so far as they have yet heen expressed, and proportiona 
bly diminishes gur solicitude about the ultimate determina~ 
tion of qunonene which are yet under discussion before 
the people, 

During the past yerr we have added one or two features 
to the Evenine Post, which were designed to commend 
it to the farming interest of the country. We refer. to the 
agricultural contributions and the Cattle Market Reports. 
We have availed ourselves of the services Gf one of the 
most competent writers upon agricultural subjects in the 
country, to take that department specially in charge, and 
our cattle market reports are prepared with great care by 
one whose capacity for the service, we presume, has 
already suffi y v i itself 10 those who have 
been in the habit of perusing them, As the cattle market 
of this city is the largest in the United States, and one of 
the largest in the world, we feel that we do notexaggerate 
the importance of giving to our readers, weekly, fail and 
reliable reparts of its transactions. 

TERMS OF THE WEEKLY EVENING POST. 
Single copies (as before) - - - . 
Five copies for one year (as before) - . - B00 
‘Ten copies for one year + « ‘ » 15.50 

And at the same rate for a larger wumber. 


TERMS OF THE SEMI-WHEKLY EVENING POST. 





Single copy (as betore) for oné year - ~ +83.00 
Five copies forgone year ~ - - . ~~ 43.00 
Ten copies fayane year - - 4 . -. 25.00 


Subscriptious may Commence at any time. Payment 
must be wade invariably in advance. Money muy be 
transmitted jn letters, by mail, at our risk. 

We have to request our subscribers, when they address 
us, to be particular in writing their name and post office 
address legibly, and if they favor ¥ with anything for 
the paper, lo write upon one side of the sheet oily. 

e style of the firm in which our business is transacted, 
and the address of all communications designed for the 
proprietors or éditars, is . WM. ©. BRYANT & CO., 

422 Corner of Nassau and Liberty. 





7 
WANTED, : 

BR an experienced Teacher, an tment a8 Princi- 

pal of a School or Academy, where the emolument is 


respectable. Thoroughly understands the management of 
boys! “Instructs in the higher English branches, and the 
Latin and Greek classics. Country preferred. Address, 
n three weeks, Professor, Delaware Grove, Mercer Co., 
‘Pennsylvania. 422 





WANTED, IN OHIO. ; 
E ied mi . 
PRACHOAL PARMES sh eral 


I to 
dag SEPT PO aids 10” Artinr, “Vinton Oo. Ohio. 





P. Doze Five for Dollar. Sing ‘ 
i a nj; or. ive 4 
Packages, 25 ceuts. ‘Addyess, post % 2 
C 167 Bros iy; New York. 
IEE en esse) THE PRESS; 
; 3 Magic Impression Paper.— refer de 
_| to the advertisement in + colt petiinig farch r 
merits ot this pleasing and tn Yirvoutian, 
‘t| Morkone, should induce all 19 give it a tial—Phila. 
_— |. Jt is unsuepassed Yr neatnoss and utility, and should 
R adecsln Beene heen peed 


Just what the public has long desired, and recommends 
| itself to e "individual of taste ant Felinemont—Jour 


4. 











IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND THE 
| BOOK TRADR. o 






TH, ILLUSTRATED COMPOSITION BOOK, con- 

taining directions, fg vag and blank leaves, for 

pm ‘aah at seh . rr It is already 
ve post » shall eae a copy, fost, P 





















































































































































































































